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A LONG ISLAND PRIZE FARM. 

Ix 1851, and also in 1852, the American Institute 
awarded the first premium for the “ best cultivated 
farm of one hundred acres” to E, H. Kimpatt, Esq., 
of Flatlands, Kings county, Long Island, The early 
part of last month, we had the pleasure of visiting 
this justly celebrated farm, and think a brief account 
of it may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

The farm contains a little over one hundred acres 
of arable land, and is situated about eight miles from 
New York, on the shore of Jamaica Bay, which 
affords easy communication with the city by water. 

The soil is an exceedingly fine, friable loam, with 
a thin layer of clay lying on @ gravelly subsoil, 
which affords excellent drainage. There is nota 
stone on the farm. From its peculiar location, sea 
weed and drift can be had in great quantities, and 
they are placed in the cattle yards, where they are 
converted into excellent manure. A considerable 
quantity of manure is also brought from New York. 
This is made into a compost with the manure of the 
farm, muck, leached ashes, bone-dust, etc., the heap 
being covered with sea weed and drift, which ab- 
sorb the ammonia. The heap is turned once or 
twice, til! it is thoroughly rotted, and so fine that it 
can be spread with a shovel without adhering to it. 
The manure is applied wholly to spring crops, and 
Mr. K. is undoubtedly right in decomposing it as 
much as possible, as in such condition it acts with 
great rapidity, and pushes the plants forward during 
the early stages of their growth. He attributes 
much of his success to this method of composting 
manures; but it must not be forgotten that the soil 
is naturally rich, and also that manures are used 
with great liberality. 

The principal crop raised on the farm is potatoes, 
the main object being to get them early, while they 
command a high price. They are planted in rows 
three feet apart, and from ten to twelve inches in 
the rows. The land is first plowed, and harrowed 
till in fine tilth; drills are then opened, and a sprink- 
ling of Peruvian guano—say 50 Ibs. per acre—scat- 
tered in the drills; the thoroughly rotted, composted 
manure, previously alluded to, is then spread in the 





rows, and the seed planted on the manure and cov- 
ered with the plow. Before the potatoes make 
their appearance, the land is harrowed for the pur- 
pose of breaking the crust and kiliing the weeds. 
The cultivator and plow are frequently used, and 
at the time of our visit nothing could exceed the 
cleanliness and mellowness of the ground and the 
luxuriousness of the crop. The varieties mainly 
planted are the Zarly June and Blue Mercer. The 
former are dug and sent to market before they are 
fully ripe, and are sold at a very high price. As 
soon as the early potatoes are dug, the land is 
planted with cabbage, celery, spinach, or ruta 
bagas. Celery is very profitable, and the necessary 
deep tillage and heavy manuring render the svil 
exceedingly fertile for subsequent crops. Mr. K. 
had four acres of celery last season, and intends to 
plant ten acres the present year. 

Mr. Kiweart has two rows of hot-beds, each row 
about two hundred feet long and nine feet wide, 
covered with sash. From these beds he has sold 
this spring over $300 worth of lettuce, and the 
beds at the time of our visit were occupied with 
cucumbers, $200 worth having been already sold. 

A few acres only are sown with wheat — but 
such wheat we have not seen elsewhere the present 
year. It is the Mediterranean. Mr. K. formerly 
sowed the Bergen wheat, a variety originating in 
the neighborhood. It appears that Mr. Bercen 
discovered a single head of this variety growing in 
a field of wheat. He kept it separate, and soon 
raised enough to furnish seed for himself and neigh- 
bors. It was known asthe White Bergen, and has 
frequently taken prizes at the Fairs of the Ameri- 
can Institute. Unfortunately, during the excite- 
ment in regard to the Australian wheat, a few 
years ago, the Bergen was abandoned, and now 
none can be found. It was an early and everyway 
excellent variety, and far superior to the Australian, 
which, in fact, is now little cultivated. 

In conjunction with underdraining, judicious ma- 
nuring, and good cultivation, an early and produc- 
tive variety of wheat of good quality would do 
much toward enabling us to bid defiance to that 
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terrible pest the wheat midge, and the history of 
the Bergen wheat should stimulate us to greater 
activity and hopefulness in our endeavors to dis- 
cover such a variety. 

The crops of timothy and clover on this farm 
were very fine. The land is seeded down with 
wheat —the timothy being sown in the fall and the 
clover in the spring. When the land is once stocked, 
it is allowed to remain in meadow as long as it will 
produce, without top dressing, two tons of clean 
timothy hay per acre, which it will generally do 
for five or six years. When plowed, it is planted 
with corn, followed by potatoes, with a second 
crop of cabbage or turnips. The next year it is 
also planted with potatoes, and is then sown with 
wheat and seeded down. Each crop is well ma- 
nured, except the turnips. 

All the stock on the farm is soiled in the yards 
during the summer—a practice which affords a 
large quantity of excellent manure, and enables the 
farmer to dispense, in a good degree, with fences. 
Of course, it does not follow, because soiling is 
profitable on a farm contiguous to a large city, 
where labor is cheap (Mr. K. pays his men from $5 
to $10 per month and board) and produce high, 
that it would pay where land and produce are 
cheap and labor dear. 

Sugar beets, carrots, parsnips, and other roots, 
are extensively grown as fuod for stock. They are 
all sown in drills, after subsoil plowing, and are 
heavily manured in the drills, great care being taken 
to have the manure thoroughly rotted and inti- 
mately incorporated with the soil, 

The profits of this farm are full fifty dollars per 
acre; and Mr. K. says he shall not be satisfied till 
his hundred acres net him $10,000 per annum! 

But the excellent system of cultivation so success- 
fully and profitably adopted on this beautiful farm, 
is not its only feature of interest. We have seldom 
seen, even in England, a more charming country 
residence. As you approach the place, an Ameri- 
can Arbor Vit hedge and an avenue of Ailanthus 
trees indicate more than ordinary taste. No high 
wall or exclusive lodge frowns on the weary, dusty 
traveler. He finds the gate hospitably open wide, 
and enters the admirably laid out and well kept 
grounds between two noble specimens of that hand- 
somest of hardy evergreens, the Norway Spruce. 
Each step along the finely gravelled carriage way 
reveals some new view of the beautiful lawn in 
front of a large and homelike country house, sur- 
rounded on three sides with a piazza, the pillars 
of which are encircled with sweet-scented honey- 
suckles. Let us stop and look at these fine Paulow- 
nias, shedding their large blue flowers in rich pro- 
fusion on the close mown grass; here is the delicate 
Persian Lilac, and there the rough but handsome 





Pyrus Japonica; to the right is the trunk of a deag 
Maple tree covered with graceful vines, and in thet 
clump of evergreens nestles a cozy arbor. How 
pleasing to the eye are these American and Chinese 
Arbor Vites! how handsome those Austrian and 
Weymouth Pines! Delicious is the fragrance shed 
by these European Lindens on the ocean air, How 
handsome and graceful are these pendulous Ameri- 
can Elms! how beautiful those Sycamores, Labur. 
nums, and Magnolias! what fine beds of Gerani- 
ums, Fuchsias, and Verbenas! Who would reside 
in the city, even ina mansion on Fifth Avenue, when 
he could retire from the hum of Broadway and the 
excitement of Wall street to such a scene as this? 


DO CEREALS DESTROY NITROGEN? 








Tue leader in the June number of the Farmer 
leads me to inquire whether the evidence is clear 
and satisfactory that wheat and otber cereals “ de- 
stroy nitrogen, or ammonia?” 

The word destrey is not generally used in this 
country as it is by the editor of the Farmer, 
although it may be in England. A man may 
“destroy” a house by setting it on fire; the wheat 
midge or Hessian fly may “destroy” a crop of 
wheat; but for a barley plant to “destroy” an ele- 
ment of fertility beyond what 1t contains, is not 
less a new use of language than a new idea (a), 
Prof. Wax was, I believe, the first to suggest that 
cereals, whose stems abound in flint, may obtain 
the latter as a silicate of ammonia, which being de- 
compounded, the ammonia escapes into the atmos- 
phere, leaving the silicic acid (tint) deposited as a 
hard and strengthening covering to the culms of 
cereal grasses. In this way, more ammonia would 
be taken up from the soil than an analysis of the 
whole crop would show—that which has passed 
through plants into the air would be so much clear 
loss to the ground cultivated. Nitrogen thus dis- 
posed of, is said to be “destroyed,” meaning lost 
tor all agricultural purposes, as a return of the en- 
tire crop of wheat, corn, barley, oats, or timothy, 
to the soil, would fail to restore one-half of the 
nitrogen (ammonia) consumed. 

To my mind, this theory is alike unsound and 
unsupported by proper facts. Fairly carried out, 
it makes nature not friendly, but strangely hostile, 
to the enduring growth of all our bread-forming 
plants (2); for the restoration of the whole plant 
is wholly inadequate to preserve the normal fruit- 
fulness of the soil. It must be fertilized with two 
or three bushels of wheat, in order to produce one! 
Such a scheme of agricultural compensation goes 
far ahead of the ancient Babylonians, who, aecord- 
ing to Herodotus, raised two hundred bushels of 
corn (wheat) from one of seed; and of Isaac, the 
son of Abraham, who raised a hundred fold for the 
seed planted in Palestine; and of the modern Chi- 
nese and Belgians, with their night-soil and other 
concentrated manures (c). As I understand Mr. 
Lawes’ experiments, they prove much less than i 
assumed. They do not show, except by inference, 
that all, or even the half of the nitrogen which he 
applied in nitrates of potash, soda, Jime and mag- 
nesia, and in salts of ammonia, ever entered the 
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roots of barley grown on his experimental plots (d). 
The readers of the Farmer for the last twenty years 
will bear witness, that I have often called public 
attention to the fact that the soluble food of plants, 
ike the salts above named, being dissolved in the 
soil, will go, to a large extent, into ditches, creeks, 
mds, rivers and lakes, and also deep into the 
earth, with the water that forms springs. Two of 
the most important organic acids, both of which 
contain nitrogen, (crenic and appocrenic,) take their 
names from a Greek word that signifies “a spring,” 
from the circumstance that Berselius first found 
them in spring water. If rain water could not re- 
move fertilizers from clay, sand, loam, and vegeta- 
ble mold, they would be no better food for grain 
crops than the most sterile flint, whose insolubility 
is generally known. The fact must be proved, (not 
inferred,) that the soil loses, by washing and leach- 
ing, none of the manure (nitrogen) said to be “de- 
stroyed” by cereals. ; 

I have always contended that tillage alone con- 
sumes and dissipates the elements of crops in arated 
fields. The first breaking up of a prairie frequently 
renders a neighborhood unhealthy, as I have wit- 
nessed in southern Illinois. What causes this in- 
crease of ague and fevers, where large areas of rich 
land are first plowed? Visit the rice plantations 
in South Carolina and Georgia, and see what the 
stirring of the ground has to do in the way of aug- 
menting swamp miasma— increasing the decay of 
vegetable matter. If tillage deeomposed nothing, 
rendered nothing soluble, it would do next to noth- 
ing 1o increase the food of plants. 

If manure is destroyed in a cultivated field, man, 
not nature, does the injury. Her laws husband — 
not destroy nor waste—the elements which con- 
stitute our daily bread. The materials which suf- 
fice to make one bushel of wheat, or one loaf of 
bread, are adequate to form another of the same 
weight. One may feed hogs so much corn, and so 
badly, that half of it is wasted; and it is easy to 
feed growing grain in a similar manner. The sci- 
ence of feeding agricultural plants is in its infancy, 
and Messrs. Lawes and Gitperr are great public 
benefactors for their distinguished labors to eluci- 
date the subject. D. LEE. 

Remarks. —It was with extreme regret that we 
were compelled, a few months ago, to differ with 
our respected friend Dr. Lez, in regerd to the 
“practical utility of soil-analyses.’ We had hoped 
that on other points pertaining to the progress of 
agricultural improvements, our views would be 
more in accordance with those of our puissant and 
popular predecessor. If true, the destruction of 
nitrogen (ammonia and nitrie acid) during the 
growth of wheat, barley, Indian corr, and other 
cereals, is one of the most important facts which 
the investigations of modern agricultural science 
have developed. It affords a satisfactory explana- 

i y x] 
tion of the advantages of such systems of rotation 
a practical experience has induced observing farm- 
ers in all ages and all countries to adopt, —and we 
have no other explanation that does not run coun- 
ter to some well established fact bearing on the 


point. The retention of nitrogen by such plants as 





clover, peas, beans, turnips, lupins, ete., and its 
dissipation by such plants as wheat, barley, oats, 
Indian corn, etc., is of itself sufficient to account 
for the fact that the cultivation of the former 
plants improves a farm, while the continued culti- 
vation of the latter rapidly impoverishes it. Let 
us, however, examine the objections of Dr. Lez to 
this doctrine of the destruction of ammonia by the 
cereals. 

(a) In chemistry, to destroy is to resolve a body 
into its parts or elements. In this sense, it is im- 
possible to destroy nitrogen, which is itself an ele- 
ment. But when speaking of manures, the term 
nitrogen, for obvious reasons, is often used instead 
of ammonia, or nitric acid. Dr. Leg himself often 
uses it in this sense. In the article which Dr. 
Lee essays to criticise, we say “it is quite evident 
that the principal substance required for the growth 
of a large crop of barley, as of wheat, is nitrogen 
(ammonia).” Again: “ An application of nitrogen 
(ammonia) always gave an increased yield of 
wheat.” It is plain, from these extracts, that when 
we spoke of the destruction of nitrogen, we referred 
to ammonia or to nitric acid; and this Dr. Ler 
knew quite well. To speak of the destruction of 
ammonia or nitric acid, is not a “ new use of lan- 
guage.” Wesstrr, as well “in England” as in 
“this country,” is acknowledged to be good author- 
ity, and he defines destroy —“ In chemistry, to re- 
solve a body into its parts or elements,” Now, if 
plants resolve ammonia into its elements, hydrogen 
and nitrogen, they may be said to “destroy” am- 
monia. 

We believe cereal plants dissipate ammonia; but 
whether they first decompose it, or not, we have 
at present no satisfactory evidence. It is probable 
that such is the case. Under such circumstances, 
is it a new use of language to say that plants de- 
stroy ammonia? Dr. Lee himself, in an article in 
the Patent Office Report for 1852-3, asks: 

“Tn what way can the natural resources of the 
soil be best preserved from injury and saved from 
destruction?” 

Now, the “natural resources” referred to, are 
the elements of plants in the soil, including nitro- 
gen. On another page of the same articl:, the 
Professor again says: 

“Tt is right and proper for each generation to 
use all the natural resources of the earth; but for 
any one generation to destroy or seriously injure 
them, is a wrong of the gravest character, and of 
inestimable magnitude.” 

And yet again, in the same article: 


“This statesmanship which ignores the very ex- 
istence of agricultural science, and repudiates all its 
teachings, costs the country three hundred million 
dollars a year by the needless destruction of its ag- 
ricultural resources,” 
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Why our friend the Professor should object to 
our using a word in the same sense as he himself 
uses it, we are somewhat at a loss to determine. 
Perhaps since he wrote the article we have quoted, 
he has discovered a better word. If he has, we 
should be happy to adopt it. 

(6) This appears to us a very poor argument. 
The assertion that cereal plants destroy ammonia, 
rests on the most careful, extensive, prolonged and 
systematic series of experiments that have ever 
been made in any country or in any age. But Dr. 
Lee does not credit it. Why? Because it “makes 
nature not friendly, but strangely hostile to the en- 
during growth of all our bread-forming plants.” 
For the same reason, the Professor might deny the 
existence of “thorns and thistles,” of the wheat- 
midge, or the pear-blight. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” To grow “bread- 
forming plants” is not an easy task. “Nature” is 
not, at first sight, “friendly” to it. The soil does 
not throw up wheat as readily as it throws up weeds. 
But the means necessary to destroy the weeds, pul- 
verizes the soil and renders it more fertile, and the 
wheat-midge will make us underdrain and enrich 
our lands. Nature is only apparently, not really 
“hostile.” “The foolishness of God is wiser than 
man.” Those laws which appear foolish and “ hos- 
tile” are infinitely wise and “friendly.” Substan- 
ces which contain nitrogen, when left exposed to 
the air, rapidly decompose and give off gases which, 
more than all others, are injurious to animal life. 
If nature was friendly to the growth of bread- 
forming plants—if they did not require a greater 
supply of nitrogen than the atmosphere could sup- 
ply —where would be the inducement to collect 
and preserve these substances? 

Again, this unfriendly law prevents any one gen- 
eration from exhausting the soil of the elements of 
plants. To grow large crops of bread-forming 
plants, we require in the soil a large quantity of 
ammonia; but there is no natural way of furnish- 
ing ammonia, which does not at the same time fur- 
nish a proportionate quantity of all the other in- 
gredients of plants. Slovenly and careless farmers 
impoverish their land, but they can not evhaust it. 
A few years of judicious management will restore 
it to its original fertility. This talk about the farm- 
ers of the United States destroying “three hundred 
million dollars” worth of the ingredients of plants 
every year, is sheer nonsense. We believe the soil 
of the United States will be as productive a hun- 
dred years hence as it is to-day —and this owing 
to the very law which the Professor considers 
“strangely hostile to the enduring growth of all 
our bread-forming plants.” 

(c.) Professor, you are dreaming. 


. 


You deny the 


destruction of ammonia by the wheat plant, be- 


cause it would follow that a soil ‘‘ must be fertilized 
with two or three bushels of wheat in order to 
produce one,” and then, to show the absurdity of 
such an idea, you say that the ancient Babylonians 
“raised two hundred bushels of wheat from one of 
seed.” You forget that we are talking of manures, 
not seed. The facts stated, if true, are interesting, 
but they have not the remotest bearing on the point 
under discussion. 

The elements contained in a bushel of wheat can 
be purchased for ten or fifteen cents, and that ine 
condition better suited as a manvre than would be 
the wheat itself. Does the Professor think that ten 
or fifteen cents worth of manure will produce an 
extra bushel of wheat? If he does, we assure him 
he has only to make the experiment to become sat- 
isfied of his error. Plow under a crop of wheat 
that would yield fifteen bushels per acre, and then 
sow the land again to wheat, and your next crop 
would not give an inerease of fifteen bushels of 
wheat per acre; plow under a good crop of clover 
or peas, and you might obtain an increase of fifteen 
bushels of wheat per acre; and this owing to the 
fact that wheat destroys acamonia, while clover 
and peas do not. 

(d.) It is true that we did not see the ammonia 
enter the roots of the plants. But if on one acre, 
an application of 25 Ibs. of ammonia gives an in- 
crease of five bushels of wheat, and 50 Ibs. on an- 
other acre, ten bushels,—75 lbs. fitteen bushels, and 
100 lbs. twenty bushels ;—if, in short, the increase 
of wheat is in proportion to the ammonia supplied 
as manure, it is fair to assume that the ammonia is 
the cause of the increase. It did not increase the 
crop by rendering phosphate of lime or other min- 
eral or organic substances in the soil soluble, for an 
application of soluble phosphate of lime and all the 
other mineral and organic ingredients of plants, 
(except nitrogen — ammonia — or nitric acid,) did 
not increase the crop. The ammonia, therefore, 
must have been taken up by the roots of the plants. 
Now, the plants did not contain more than about 
one-fifth as much nitrogen (ammonia) as was sup- 
plied in the manure. We conclude, therefore, that 
they had dissipated (thrown off into the atmos- 
phere) four-fifths of the ammonia taken up by the 
roots. Dr. Lez thinks that the plants only took 
up one-fifth of the ammonia supplied in manure, 
and that the other four-fifths was washed out of 





the soil. Now we cannot conceive how the rain 
should wash out of one acre of soil 20 Ibs. of am- 
monia, and leave 5 Ibs. for the use of the plants,— 
out of another acre 40 Ibs. and leave 10 Ibs.,—out 
of another 60 Ibs. and leave 15 Ibs.,—and out of 
another acre 80 Ibs., and leave 20 Ibs. to be ab- 
sorbed by the plants. The increase of wheat was 





in proportion to the ammonia supplied as manure; 
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the loss of ammonia was also in proportion to the 
increased growth of the plants. The increased 
growth, we have shown, was caused by the ab- 
sorption of ammonia by the roots of the plants; 
the loss of ammonia must have been caused in the 
same way, and not by leaching. 





SUGGESTED ITEMS.—No. 22. 


A wEEK without much rain, gives “a time to 
plant corn,” and we, with the rest of mankind, are 
seeking to improve the same. With what glorious 
summer days does June, this year, come in! 

“ Special Manures,” and the theories connected 
therewith, have received their quietus; but this is 
far from proving that experiments may not dem- 
onstrate the special requirements of particular 
crops. I am glad to see your remarks on the ques- 
tion, and your defence of Messrs. Lawes & Gitsert, 
for this is not the first time Prof. J. has insinuated 
the same thing to their prejudice. 

“American Agricultural Books,” again. If you 
mean by “dissolving bones,” merely bringing them 
into a state of pasty powder, the assertion that it 
can not be done “in moistened ashes,” is incorrect 
in regard to some bones which I have so treated. 
The softer and more porous bones were brought to 
this state—the very hard ones were but little 
affected, even after lying months in the ash heap. 
Your commendation of Prof. Nasu’s little book is 
well deserved. 

“ The Good sells the Bad,” we have found to our 
sorrow, and the bad often spoils the sale of the 
good. The question still remains, “ What can we 
do about it?” 

Another Wheat Worm!—surely, we must be in 
earnest in our search for a “substitute for wheat 
growing.” Yet, it may be that farmer Jounston’s 
salt will settle the mischief. 

“Permanent Grass Land” is well managed by 
our Tennessee M. D. I would particularly com- 
mend the idea of changing pastures frequently. I 
know that cattle, sheep, and horses, thrive better 
when they can have several pastures to graze in 
rotation, not staying in one more than a week at 
once— varying, of course, with the character of the 
grazing and amount of stock to consume it. 

“A few Thoughts” from Mr. Lyman will, we 
hope, be followed by others from. his pen. To 
“make a good farm” on our best land, requires 
both skill, system, and the “ gift of continuance”’— 
or patient following out of well-directed efforts for 
improvement. Clear land, drained land, and plenty 
of good manure, all faithfully employed, fill barn 
and pocket. 

“ Harrows and Harrowing” might be further 
illustrated, for forms of harrows are almost endless, 
The same is true of 

“ Racks for feeding Cattle.” The main thing is 
to have the fodder and a comfortable place for the 
cattle to consume it. 

“ Feeding Calves” requires some judgment ;—so 
I concluded this morning, as I saw my calves shiv- 
ering after imbibing a gallon of cold milk each. 
They must have it warmed a trifle hereafter. I am 
putting in a good handful of barley meal for each 
caft—to their manifest improvement. Let the 
meal be bolte lor sifted, as the bran is harsh and 
coarse, 








“Do we stir the Soil too much?” is scarcely a 
question on our argillaceous soils; but Mr. Jouns- 
Ton might have included Sanrorp Howarp, with 
Dr, Lez and Mr. Butiinesty, as among those who 
think there is danger in this direction. Did you 
ever notice how frequent the occasion which Mr. 
H. takes to remark on the error of agricultural 
writers in recommending deep and thorough culti- 
vation too indiscriminately ? 

“Cheap Lueuries.” Good doctrine. Friend 
Hooker, don’t be discouraged in your labor with 
us, unappreciative “sons of toil.” The gardens are 
extending, year by year—a taste, now and then, of 
these “luxuries” begets a “ hankering” after them 
which will set us at work in earnest, by and by. 

Niagara Co., N. ¥., June, 1858. B. 





NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—DY 8&8. W. 


Can Piants ansors NitroGEN. From THE Airn?— 
Although the experiments of M. Vite favor such 
a theory, not only the long labored experiments of 
Bovussineavuct and others disprove it; but if ViiiR’s 
theory is true, it can-only extend to the quantum of 
nitrogen found in the composition of the plant, and 
by no means that supply of ammonia required to fit 
and prepare the soil to give maximum crops. 


Tue Eprrer or tHe Genesee Farmer’s Exprri- 
MENTS WiTut PuospHaTE OF Lime.— Methinks those 
experiments, so carefully made, go far to confirm 
the previous consecutive experiments of J. b. 
Lawes, at his experimental farm in England, to 
wit: that phosphoric acid is better suited to the 
growth of turnips and the herbaceous grasses, than 
to the cereal grains; and I believe that the correct- 
ness of the theory proved by Lawes’ numerous 
field experiments, that phosphoric acid is the special 
manure for turnips and not for wheat, has never yet 
been disproved by any authentic trials. It is now 
generally conceded that Lresie’s attack on the 
Rothamsted experiments and theory amounted to 
nothing more than pertinacious and very ingenious 
special pleading. 

Tue MANAGEMENT OF PERMANENT Grass Lanns. 
—F. H. Jorpvon, of East Tennessee, contributes to 
the last Farmer one of the best articles on this sub- 
ject I have read for many a day; and his theory, 
although perhaps not suited to the elevated grass 
regions of this State, is the more especially feasible 
in the calcareous or limestone soils of western New 
York.—It is too much proved that the deterioration 
of tho valne of the soil of western New York is 
more owing to the neglect of grass-growing than to 
any other cause. To say nothing of clover-grow- 
ing as a manurial necessity, so much neglected or so 
imperfectly carried on, there is no crop the farmer 
grows to compare with grass in profit, since the 
failure of wheat and the low price induced by the 
present avalanche of wheat from the western prai- 
ries. Beef, mutton, and butter, have been and 
continue dear; and cheese is so much dearer in pro- 
portion to every other farm product, that even some 
of our hundred acre farmers complain of its price, 
and say that they “can’t afford to buy it any more,” 
—a precious though strange confession for a farmer 
to make, who can hardly keep down the grass 
among his corn! Only think of the pigs that may 
be grown on clover, sour milk, and whey! Tow 
many of our iarmers keep only a few cows, 
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and those of poor quality, and very few sheep.— 
When I hear a farmer say, ‘“‘ My cows are poor this 
spring, and don’t make much butter,” the spectacle 
of mouldy straw and no hay comes up before me! 
How cruel to the poor bovine—how unprofitable 
to the farmer! —I got a letter the other day from 
a happy farmer, who, on his hundred acre farm, 
plows but from four to six acres; I call’ him rich, 
because he is out of debt, and his wealth is in the 
unexhausted soil of his farm, no less than in the 
simplicity of his wants. He says that his farm is 
now richer and will bring larger cereal crops than 
it would thirty years ago. True, our hundred acre 
grain-growing farmers made money faster than this 
man twenty years ago, but it was done at the ex- 
pense of their soil, and where is their money now, 
and what is their land? Verily, they have eaten 
the calf in the cow’s belly! How few men ycleped 
farmers, estimate the difference between their farms 
as they were and as they are. 

Tue New York Distittery Cows.—There is, as 
the Spaniards say, “cosas cuidado” enough in the 
confinement and ill-treatment of these cows, to 
warrant the present excitement against swill-milk, 
without arraigning the analysis of the slop. And 
the assertion that such milk will not make butter, 
ig as untrue in practice as it is in theory; we might 
as well say it would not fat beef or pork. The slop 
is certainly as rich in oil, phosphate of lime, and all 
the protein compounds, as hay or grass. It has 
lost nothing by distillation but the starch of the 
grain, which has gone to sugar, and then to alcohol. 
And this starch may be compensated for by smal! 
rations of good hay or grass. In proof of it, hun- 
dreds of cows were kept on still slop here, and in 
this vicinity, all last year and a part of the year 
before, and they never gave more milk or that 
made more butter. The fact that such milk does 
not coagulate as soon as other milk, is in its favor, 
at least for edible purposes in the cities and large 
téwns. But the most farcical charge is italicised in 
a New York daily, as one of the gravest, to wit; 
that the cows are never treated with fresh water; 
just as though a cow could be compelled to drink 
water when she could get slop. 

An Improvep Tite Macnine.—There is a Tile 
Machine made at Larovretre’s Foundry, in this 
village, which moulds seven hundred tile an hour; 
two horses are hitched to a sweep or wooden shaft, 
that turns the mill and presses out the clay through 
dies, five on a side. It is a cast iron machine, cost 
$270. One is now in operation at Union Springs, 
Cayuga county, and another at Penn Yan. 

Tne Goop setts tHE Bav—Thereby giving no 
encouragement to fine wool growers or good butter 
makers; so says J. C. Apams, in the last Farmer. 
But all this is abont being changed now; for truth 
with its leaden heels has not failed to overtake and 
Fine and well made 
butter now brings its price in New York, while 
thousands of mixed firkin butter -sells for grease. 
The same with wool. “You are getting very par- 
ticular,” said a farmer to a wool-sorter here the 
other day. ‘“ You used to give me nearly es much 
for coarse as for finer wool, and I got rid of my 
finest wooled sheep.” The fact is that our Eastern 
| wool-buyers, through their agents, have, as Mr. A. 
asserts, taught the farmer bad tricks, which it will | 
be for his interest now to abandcen, as it will be al 





long time probably before wool-buyers . will get 
crazy again. 

—In my last “ Notes for the Month,” I adverted 
to the lands on the central plateau of Long Island, 
advertised in the last Farmer for sale by Dr. PEcK, 
at the very low price of $20 the acre. I have just 
received a letter from Dr. Peck, saying, in proof 
that said lands are not deteriorated by a sea-washed 
sub-soil, that fifteen years ago this tract of land 
was heavily timbered. He also demonstrated that 
no other tract of the earth’s surface had been so 
thoroughly misrepresented and foully slandered, 
not only by the Long Island farmers generally, but 
by the grave historians of the Island, who could 
give no other reasons for their opinion than com- 
mon report. He now avers that the statements 
made in his advertisement cannot be controverted, 
and that the land in question needs no organic or 
mineral amendment, to enable it to bring even large 
crops of grass and grain, as late experiments have 
fully proved. 

Waterloo, N. ¥.. June, 1858, 





GRASS CULTURE. 

Trat “he is a benefactor of his race, who makes 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore,” is very readily admitted, and yet how few 
are the farmers who make grass culture the direct 
object,—who give meadows and pastures the atten- 
tion they need—the attention which they would 
repay so profitably. The fact is, the grasses get 
little or no culture; we sow only clover and timo- 
thy, (sometimes applying plaster to the latter,) 
which is about all the care given, or fertilizing ma- 
terial applied. We take from them, however, less 
scrupulously, hay and pasture, early and late,—de- 
manding much and bestowing little upon our ever- 
patient grass lands, 

The farmer—and our “ Farmer”—ought to give 
more attention to the subject. We lose much by 
spreading our grass over twice the land it need to 
occupy. Culture and drainage would more than 
double the average yield of grass throughout the 
country. A knowledge of the characteristics and 
value of the different varieties which we should 
grow would be valuable, and this our “ /armer” 
should give us, and urge the subject upon the at- 
tention of its readers. I would attempt the task, 
myself, but I have grown only the two varieties 
named above, save as self-sown upon my meadows. 

As to clover—on ail land suited to its production 
—it should be sown with every grain crop; and 
with me, its growth is more certain, as well a3 
largely increased, by a top-dressing of plaster—one 
bushel per acre—as soon as it appears above ground. 
It succeeds best with winter wheat or rye, oats and 
barley having a thicker undergrowth of leaves.— 
Last season we sowed plaster on part of a meadow 
seeded to clover three years since, and now, of 
course, nearly all June grass and timothy, and were 
surprised to see a heavy growth of clover wherever 
the plaster was applied. 

Manure—well roited is best—will not injure the 
yield of grass, if applied at almost any season; we 
would try it after harvest—spreading and harrow- 
ing, and putting on grass seed, if necessary. Bro- 
ther farmers, give us your views on grass culture. 

B. F. 
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APPLYING ARTIFICIAL MANURE TO CORN. 


Eprrors Genssee Farmer:—I was much inter- 
ested in the account of your corn experiments; but 
in reference to some of the manures at least, I do 
pot think they were rightly applied to get at the 
truth of their comparative value. In putting the 
manure in the hill, we may do good or we may do 
injury. We may do good in a cold, heavy soil, by 
an application in the hill of any manure that will 
give an extra early start to the corn, thus enabling 
the soil to bring out a large crop to maturity before 
frost; yet that stimulation in the first start would 
not prove the real strength or value of the manure. 
Then in the application of such manures in the hill, 
the roots at the first start get a large portion of it, 
but very soon the roots run far away from the ma- 
nure,—leaving, mayhap, the most of the strength 
of the manure to some other purpose than pn 
out a corn crop: so we fail again to prove the res 
strength or value of the manure. Then in a light, 
sandy soil, we may do injury by starting the corn 
too fast, so that the soil is not able to keep up the 
rapid growth; it then, as farmers say, scalds, turn- 
ing yellow around the bottom, very likely as high 
up as the ears: the consequence is the crop is worse 
than it would have been without manure. This 
case would be a very unsatisfoctory proof that the 
manure, in itself considered, was worse than noth- 
ing; it would only prove want of proper applica- 
tion. 

But my present intention was to give my mode 
—and I think it a very good one—of applying arti- 
ficial manures on light or sandy soils, First plant 
your corn as usual, then, as soon as it is large 
enough to see the row well, start the plow in it, 
throwing the soil. from. the hi'l, and going as near 
as possible to the corn without disturbing it. This 
is our mode of tending corn in this section, without 
any reference to applying manure, and is a very 
good one. The ground has a fair chance to get 
warm at the roots of the corn, which is much ad- 
vantage, especially on heavy soils: you can begin 
much earlier, so as to keep grass all weeds down. 
Then on light, sandy soils, the roots are thrown 
down deeper, running under this furrow, so that 
when hot burning suns come the roots do not lie 
near the surface of the ground to burn up, neither 
are they so much destroyed by the plow in after 
culture. Now when you are ready to start the 
plow the second time, say 10th or 15th June, apply 
your manure in these furrows the whole length 
from hill to hill, on both sides of the row. If a 
light soil, the furrows should be pretty deep, be- 
cause the deeper your manure the deeper the roots 
wil! be and more out of the way of plow and 
drouth. Then as fast as you apply the manure, 
throw the soil with the plow from the middles over 
it. In ashort time the roots will run by thousands 
to these furrows of manure, just the same as pigs 
to a well filled trough; for it is just as natural for 
the roots to seek food, as a new born calf or lamb. 
By this mode you have a fair chance for the corn 
to get all the strength of the manure, and on alight 
soil the manure is serviceable just at the right time, 
that is to bring out a crop; for much artificial ma- 
nure is applied at a loss, from the fact that it is 
applied at the wrong time, or not enough in quan- 
tity to bring the crop to perfection. One season, 
in putting some hen manure on after this mode, 





much of it was in large lumps; in cross-plowing 
afterward, many of these lamps were plowed up, 
from not having been put in deep enough, and they 
were almost filled with corn roots, right in the solid 
hen manure. While on either side the corn scalded 
badly, where the hen manure and guano were ap- 
plied it kept green to the ground. The guano paid 
at 624 cents per bushel for corn; the hen manure I 
kept no account of, as to cost or quantity. The 
guano was applied at the rate of 400 Ibs. per acre. 
Holmdel, N. J., May, 1858. J. C, TAYLOR. 


HOED CROPS—CLEAN CULTURE. 


Eps. Farmer:—Allow me to urge a few reasons 
on our brother farmers, for increased attention to 
the clean culture of hoed crops. At this hurrying 
season of the year, when so many things demand 
thought and muscle, we are pretty apt to omit 
doing all that which may be neglec from not 
giving due consideration to its importance. We 
may do well as far as we go, but the failure in going 
quite far enough hinders materially our getting the 
full benefit of the labor, manure, seed, &c., already 
expended, 

Some farmers “ weary in well doing” before they 
arrive at hoeing. They toil hard to prepare a field 
for corn or roots; manuring freely and plowing 
well, getting the land in capital order. We feel like 
saying, ‘‘ Keep on, you’re doing well,” for a good 
crop seems in fair prospect. But it is rather late 
planting, so they get a gang of hands—men and 
boys—and plant in a “hurry-skurry” sort of a 
way —rows irregular, the seed covered very deep 
where the soil is mellow, and with sods, lumps and 
stones where it is hard, so that the looker-on should 
ery, “Hold on, you’re doing a bad job.” And such 
they find it when they try to cultivate; it has come 
up very unevenly and with irregular rows —many 
hills proving a total failure. Too busy to re-plant, 
loss is suffered which a little more care might very 
profitably as well as easily have — 

Haying and harvest will soon be upon us, and of 
late years they seem to come right in “hoeing 
time,” but we would remind those who would raise 
corn or roots, and so far have done everything in 
good style, to weary not, but patiently continue 
their labors. We must remember that “growing 
weather” is as favorable to the growth of weeds as 
of valuable plants, and that on no account should 
we neglect to give clean culture to our hoed crops. 
Let us keep the cultivator going among them, if no 
more, so as to keep the soil light and clean, even if 
we have to hire an extra hand in the hay-field.— 
We are apt to forget how much cultivation has to 
do with the early growth of corn — with its “ get- 
ting a start,” so as to be able to feed itself from the 
food supplied in the soil. This is also true of pota- 
toes—and we may add, beans, since our last year's 
experience in being hurried away into. haying and 
harvest before finishing the hoeing of. the. whole 
crop. Had we hired it done, at two. dollors -per 
day, we should have made money in the increased 
product, as shown by the clean cultured over the 
weedy part. And what farmer cannot look back 
and see when he “missed it,” in not being more 
thorough, even though it seemed as if he “couldn't 
afford it,” at the time? 

Let us urge the matter still. <A few.days in jin- 
ishing up the culture of our hoed crops — which 
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should all be done by the time they get one quarter 
of their growth —is of vast importance in securing 
a well-ripened and heavy yield, and should by no 
means be omitted. We must not fail here, for these 
are important crops, and midsummer is the pinch 
with them as regards their value,— especially corn, 
which the frost hardly gives time to ripen, when 
the planting season is delayed as of late years. 
Niagara Co., N. ¥. J. 





CULTIVATION OF THE SWEET POTATO, 


Epitors GengskE Farmer:—In the April num- 
ber of your valuable journal, you state that you 
“have received frequent inquiries as to the feasi- 
bility of the sweet potato being cultivated in your 
vicinity.” To this inquiry I will give the answer, 
positively and affirmatively, that, by pursuing a 
proper course, they can be raised in the greatest 
perfection in any part of your State, and, in my 
opinion, even in a much higher degree of north 
latitude. Te this seemingly dogmatical opinion I 
have arrived as the result of an experience of my 
own; and with a wish to contribute something 
that may add to the general comfort of man, I here 
give it, as follows: 

At the time I commenced house-keeping, my 
place of residence was Asheville, Buncomb county, 
N. O.—a high, cold country, west of the Blue ridge, 
and 4,500 feet above the level of the Atlantic. The 
first successful attempt to raise the sweet potato in 
this county was made by Dr. Swary, a gentleman 
from Massachusetts. This he did by means of hot- 
beds; and the mode is now generally understood 
and practiced. The Ist of June, the Dr. informed 
me that, having made his hot-bed unnecessarily 
‘large, and after taking all the plants from it that 
his grounds required, there was a large portion of 
his bed from which he had taken no plants, and if 
I wished to plant, I could there get thousands, On 
examining the bed, I found it covered with a dense 
mass of vines, of all lengths, from fifteen inches 
down. I considered them too large for transplant- 
ing, and should have given the subject up had I not 
had my hills made—round hills. <A bright idea 
flashed upon my mind, and I concluded to let the 
idea develop into an experiment. It was this: I 
had all my hills truncated, taking them off about 
half way between the apex and the ground. I then 
procured a hand barrow and a broad shovel, and 
after digging away the earth from one side of the 
hot-bed until I got completely below the stratum 
of soil in which the potatoes were imbedded, and 
sufficiently deep to be below all the roots and 
fibres, I ran the blade of the shovel in horizontally 
and took up the whole mass—vines, potatoes, roots, 
and all,—in doing which I was compelled to divide 
the mass into convenient sections, so as to get it 
upon the barrow. This I transferred with great 
care, so as to separate as little soil from the young 
roots as possible, and, having plenty of material, I 
divided the bed into sections to correspond as near 
as possible with the size of the truncated hills, and 
thus restored to them tops, containing the earth of 
the hot-bed, which was about ten inches thick, and 
in this the parent potato, the vine, and young roots. 
I then scraped the earth up round the hill where 
the two sections joined, gave them a copious water- 
ing, and, to use an expression of a young man who 
lived with me at the time, they seemed never to 








know that they had been removed from the doctor's 
garden. By the last of August they were fully 
grown, and larger potatoes, or of a better quality, I 
have never seen in either South Carolina or Georgia, 
They were of the ridged Spanish variety. The soi] 
pe grew in was sandy loam, enlivened with wood 
ashes, 

The secret of my success is this. Plants taken 
from a hot-bed, remain stationary for fifteen days 
after being set out, and after that advance slowly; 
whereas, my plants grew all the time, and kept a 
week ahead of Dr. Swatn’s, up to the time of ma- 
turity. SILAS M’DOWELL, 

Franklin, N. C., May 20, 1858. 





STIRRING THE SOIL AND TURNING MANURE. 





I am surprised that Mr. Jormyston should have 
so misunderstood my remarks on the subject above 
named, as he appears to have done by his com- 
ments. When J said that farmers generally plow 
too much, or stir the soil too much, I had reference 
to the extent of surface gone over, not to any ex- 
cess of cultivation in preparing land for a crop.— 
According to the last census, the farmers of New 
York plow, harrow, plant and hoe an average of 
about five acres to raise one hundred bushels of 
corn; while the writer believes that it would be 
better economy to grow a hundred bushels of corn 
on an average of two acres, and thus save three- 
fifths of all the land planted in corn, in a great 
State, for other agricultural purposes. As most 
farmers know that a heap of manure grows smailer 
by being frequently turned over, especially when 
exposed to rains and sunshine, as is the vegetable 
mold in a corn-field, I referred to such treatment of 
manure to illustrate the certain loss of organic 
matter in a soil by cultivating five acres to obtain 
crops which ought to grow on two acres. My idea 
is, that farmers not only lose much honest, hard 
work, by going over too much land with the im- 
plements of tillage, to obtain the crops harvested, 
but that the practice tends to consume and waste 
all the elements of fertility in the soil. Ground 
that has but few and feeble plants, whose rootlets 
fill not a tenth part of the stirred earth, loses the 
largest per cent. of the constituents of crops, as 
compared with the harvest. A gallon of milk a 
day will raise a fine pig; but dilute this gallon of 
milk in a hogshead of water, and whether you give 
a gallon of this milk-and water, or force through 
the pig the whole of the dilution, he must be a lean 
hog at last, and most of your milk will have been 
wasted. Rely upon it, thoughtful reader, most ot 
us render the food of plants too diluted in the earth 
we stir with the plow; and at the same time I 
would caution you that it is -_ as easy to run 
into the opposite extreme, as do a few farmers in 
England, who over-feed alike their live stock and 
growing crops. D. LEE. 





To Prorgor CvoumBErs AND Metons FROM THE 
Srripep Bue.—Take a small piece of paper, put it 
on the ground in the centre of your hills, and lay a 
small stone on each corner to keep it fast; then put 
on it two or three pieces of gum camphor as large 
asa pea. Renew the camphor when it is gone, and 
I will ensure the plants against injury from the 
bug. J. T. Serceant.—Sand Brook, N. J. 
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SEEDING CORN FIELDS TO GRASS. 


Eprrors Genesee Farmer :—Perhaps an account 
of the method of seeding corn fields to grass, as 
practised in New England, may be of interest to 
yonr readers, I find the first mentioned instance 
in the statement of Mr. Woop, of Middlesex, to 
the Co. Agricultural Society, as given in the “ Ag- 
riculture of Massachusetts,” for 1854. 

The soil is principally light pine plain land, and 
had been “cropped to death with rye.” To get 
pasturage that should be productive, Mr. Woup 
plowed field after field, planting to corn for one or 
two years, with manure, and then seeding to grass 
while the corn was still growing on the ground.— 
He plowed from seven to eleven inches, according 
to the nature of the ground, wishing gradually to 
deepen the soil. To enrich it, he gave from twenty- 
five to thirty loads of compost manure per acre, 
plowing it in with a shallow furrow on inverted 
sod, and hill-manuring with a small quantity of 
guano and plaster, or hen manure, ashes and loam. 
The crop was hoed level twice, and then six quarts 
of herdsgrass, one peck of redtop, and five pounds 
of clover seed were sown per acre. It was again 
hoed to cover the seed, and then “laid by” for the 
season. In this way, for five years, he has aver- 
aged forty bushels of sound corn per acre. If the 
grass fails in part, he scatters more seed in spring 
and brushes it in, and has laid down nearly all his 
high land in this way, because of the saving of 
labor. His meadows are on his low land, and keep- 
ing cows for selling milk is the principal business of 
the farm. 

Another farmer, whose statement we find in the 
New England Farmer for May, followed the above 
plan, 1.:arly,—though, perhaps, taking more pains 
in the preparation of his ground,—but the season 
being hot and dry, the grass seed was an entire 
failure. His ground being clean and smooth, he did 
not like to plow up again without another trial, so 
when the ground froze enough to hold the stumps 
of the corn-stalks firmly, he took a sharp hoe and 
cut them off even with the surface of the ground, 
raked off the rubbish, and sowed half a bushel of 
herdsgrass and a bushel of redtop seed on the acre. 
“The next spring,” he says, “as soon as the weather 
became warm enough, the grass came up beautifully 
over the whole piece. The summer was wet and 
warm, and I cut more than a ton and a half, per 
acre, for the first crop. In 1856 and 1857, I had 
three tons per acre, each year, and rowen enough 
to make the whole amount, in the two years, not 
much short of seven and a half tons.” 


This, and several other experiments, convinced 
the writer last mentioned, that late fall seeding—so 
late that the seed would have no chance to vegetate 
ull spring—was the best method of getting land to 
grass for meadow or pasture. Equally important 
to successful culture is thorough preparation by till- 
age and manuring, plenty of grass seed, and oppor- 
tunity to grow without feeding or mowing too se- 
verely. A YOUNG FARMER. 








Harrowine Turnips.—Where turnips are sown 
broadcast, they may be safely harrowed when the 
seed leaf is coming out. This will check the 
weeds, thin the turnips, and yet leave plenty in 
the ground for a crop. IN —Nassywega, OC. W. 





CORN GRUBS. 


Eprrors Genusrr Farmer:—Our weather con- 
tinues very wet here, and in all other places I hear 
from. Corn, I think, is all planted hereabout, and 
what the grubs have left is growing; but they are 
making sad havoc in some fields. A neighbor who 
had nearly thirty acres planted, has been planting 
it over for some days past. Grubs (grey) are in 
immense numbers. He left three bags in the field, 
night before last, with a little soaked corn in each, 
and yesterday morning 200 grubs were found in 
the three bags, among the corn. This beats all I 
ever heard of about grubs. Seventy-two of the 
largest grubs I ever saw, were taken out of one 
bag. What is very singular, they don’t cut off the 
corn above the ground, like the grubs we have 
been accustomed to, but cut the roots below the 
seed. Can it be a new kind? Do you know of 
anything that resembles it? The old-fashioned 
grub has cut off a little of mine above ground, but 
the like of those which destroy my neighbor's, I 
never saw. Ifthe agricultural papers don’t inform 
us how to destroy grubs and worms, we must stop 
them; for if we are to have all ourcrops destroyed 
in this way, we will have nothing to pay with. One 
of my neighbor's fields was old pasture land, the 
other had been only one year in clover, and both 
were damaged about alike. Mine was old’ pasture, 
and only a little, so far, has been cut off above the 
ground. My neighbor’s grubs (if grubs they are) 
are much larger than mine, but otherwise appar- 
ently alike. I advised him to take all the bags he 
had, put soaked corn in them, and lay them over 
his fields, and possibly he might have a few thou- 
sand bagged this morning. 


Our wheat harvest will not be so early as we ex- 
pected. Should the weather set in dry, we may 
have wheat harvest about the 14th of next month; 
still, we may not till 18th or 20th. 

Near Geneva, N. Y., June 10,1858. JOHN JOHNSTON. 





Curr For Bots rx Horsgs. — Take a tablespoon 
full and a little heaped of alum and the same quan- 
tity of copperas, pulverise them fine and put them 
into a pint of vinegar. Pour it down the horse’s 
throat. It will generally afford relief in five or ten 
minutes. In 1813, I had a horse very badly afflicted 
for three days, with bots—lying down, rolling, re- 
fusing to eat, biting his sides, and giving all similar 
proofs of bots. I tried turpentine, beef brine, 
sweetened warm milk, and many other prescrip- 
tions of neighbors, for three days, to no purpose. 
At length, an Englishman coming along gave me 
the above prescription, saying he had seen it used 
in England with perfect success. In ten minutes 
after the dose was administered, the horse got up 
and was well, showing no more symptoms of bots. 
I have used the same medicine ever since, for my- 
self and neighbors—propably in fifty cases in all— 
and it has always afforded as quick relief. A trav- 
eler once had his horse fall in the snow, near my 
house, and refuse to get up—evidently afflicted 
with bots. In about five minutes after administer- 
ing the above medicine he got up of his own accord, 
appeared to be perfectly well, and cheerfully pur- 
sued his journey. It is said one drop of this pre- 
"7 placed upon 2 bot, will kill it at once, 

. F. Buuwss.—Churchoille, N. Y. 
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ADVANTAGES OF MOWING MACHINES—ONCE MORE’ 


Eprrors GENESEE Farmer:—It appears that the 
difficulty of answering some statements of facts 
made by me in a late number of the Farmer, while 
revising the calculations of Mr. Srrret, of Ohio, on 
the subject of mowing by machinery, has been 
shifted from that place to the half-rural, half-citi- 
fied district near Geneva, and Mr. Jonny Jonnsron, 
of that place—the highly respectable and at many 
times influential contributor to the Genesee Furmer 
—has been encouraged by his friends and neighbors 
to write out an article, in reply to mine correcting 
the machine calculations of his friend in Ohio. I 
think that Mr. J. is usually a very good correspond- 
ent for any paper, and we have all known him to 
write cleverly at times on the subject of Agricul- 
ture, and can hardly account for the variation so 
noticeable in his commnnication that is now receiv- 
ing a little attention. But said an old lady once, 
when she was asked how in the world it happened 
that she would sometimes take up and argue the 
case for those she knew were so clearly out of the 
way, “ Why, bless you all, don’t you know that I 
once in a while say and do silly things myseZf, and 
then I want somebody to take my part!” 

Were it necessary to adduce any further argu- 
ment to show the impropriety of bringing into 
general use the mowing machine as a saver of labor 
or money, in the State of New York, I should be 
scarcely willing to again trespass upon your time 
and space, and since Mr. J. rests their side so easily, 
we will—as the lawyers sometimes say —submit 
ours without any argument also. We are right glad 
that the good cause of temperance has prospered 
so well out “near Geneva,” and just as soon as that 
has worked out a sufficient reformation, we are 
greatly in hopes that the right means will be used to 
bring Mr. J. and his kind neighbors entirely “out 
of the woods” in regard to the way in which they 
should labor with their hands, and not, as soon as 
they have been saved from the practice of squan- 
dering their money for one useless thing, go to 
S ”-ing it away for another — getting a mowing 
machine, and then go about talking “long and loud” 
again, while their poor horses stay at home, doing 
all the work. 

And finally, if our much esteemed friend from 
near the smooth waters of Seneca Lake does not 
get better in his mind soon, in regard to the educa- 
tional privileges and general advantages enjoyed by 
the farmers of Chenango county, let him come out 
this way with his Ohio friend, when he comes along 
to admire the way we make the hay in Old Che- 
nango. Yes, come on, gentlemen, and take a little 
benefit in the society of those who are content to 
get along in the somewhat slow but sure way, and 
you will find that we are not far behind the times, 
especially if it should be your good fortune to drop 
into one of our snug farm-houses at the end of the 
season, when the hay and harvest are gathered in, 
with all useful farming implements generally — ex- 
cepting here and there a mowing machine, as usual, 
left out and sticking up through the top of some 
snow-drift. But within our gates you will find 
much of contentment and prosperity, where we 
have an abundance of fine sleek animals and gene- 
ral plenty without, and—most of us—tolerable 
comely wives, with quite a sprinkling of fat babies, 
within doors, And for the part that makes us talk 








“Jong and loud,” — if we do so at all— we usually 
keep in our cellars, for winter use, a few barrels of 
our excellent cider, — good enough to make our 
friends wish their necks almost as long again when 
they have the good luck to drink a little of it. 
And lastly, we are confident that the man who 
lives nearest to, and best complies with the golden 
rule, drawn from the high decree of an all-wise 
Providence, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thon 
eat thy bread,”—the mandate that has transformed 
our rolling sphere into a world of industry and dil- 
igence —is on the safest side, and will succeed the 
host throngh life, though our friend Jomnsroy may 
.-ite ever so much against him and his industrions 
habits, even if he is put up to it by every soul in 
his whole neighborhood—no matter how much 
they may have been benefitted by the machine 
reformation, and no matter how great the necessity 
for such a reformation may have been. 
Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y. E. A. BUNDY. 





Epirors GENESEE Farmer: —I had quite a long 
letter penned in reply to Mr. Bunpy’s remarks on 
labor-saving machines, ‘mowing machines in par- 
ticular,” when the May No. of the Genesee Farmer 
came to hand. Mr. Jonnsron very properly han- 
dles those remarks and their author without gloves, 
since which very little more appears necessary.— 
That any farmer should, at present, entertain opin- 
ions so much opposed to the interests of the agri- 
cultural community, is truly surprising. Mr. B, 
asserts, indirectly, that labor-saving machines exert 
a demoralizing influence. His system of reasoning 
would set us back on a level with the red man who 
once hunted in our forests for his sustenance. It 
would obliterate at a stroke all the improvements 
of the present age. It would hush forever the hiss- 
ing of that mighty agent, steam, and leave dormant 
and undeveloped all the inventive genius which 
God has given to man, for the purpose of amelior- 
ating his condition. But does labor-saving ma- 
chinery exert a demoralizing influence? Should 
some person, by the aid of his pen, make an im- 
proper use of a neighbor’s name, would Mr. B. 
conclude that his knowledge of penmanship was 
the cause of his committing forgery? Certainly 
not. It would be more rational to conclude that 
his principles were already corrupt, and developed 
themselves through his knowledge of penmanship. 
Hence, if Mr. B.’s neighbors are prone to idleness 
and given to drink, let him improve their condition 
by enlightening them, — after which an agency for 
the sale of mowing machines in his district will be 
profitable. M. GARNSEY. 

Middleburgh, N. Y., May, 1858. 


ReMARKES. — We are sorry our esteemed corres 
pondents, in this discussion, have wandered from 
the point. The temperance question has nothing 
to do with the mowing machine question. If it is 
cheaper to cut grass or grain by machinety than by 
hand —as we believe it is—Jet us have the facts ; 
and if it is not —as Mr. Bunpy contends —let him 
give the reason for the faith that isin him. Eps. 


How to sow Grass Seep. — We wet our grain, 
and then stir the grass seed into Sow while 
wet. It will sow more even in this way than in 
any other that we ever tried. n. 
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MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


Tnx hive should be made of sound boards, free 
from shakes or cracks, and planed smooth outside 
and in, made in a workmanlike manner, and paint- 
ed white on its outside; it should be made tight in 
the joints, so as to exclude the light and air. The 
lower apartment, where the bees store their food, 
rear their young, and perform their ordinary labor, 
should hold about as much as a box 13 or 14 inches 
square, or a bushel. If the hive is much larger, 
the bees will never swarm, and will not be likely to 
fill up the drawers in several years. The back side 
of the hive should slant forward of the lower apart- 
ment, so as to render the same smallest at the bot- 
tom, the better to secure the combs from falling 
when cracked by frost or nearly melted by heat. 

The bee-owner should have his hives in readiness 
in the apiary, with the boxes bottom upwards to 
prevent entrance when hiving; when a swarm has 
come forth and alighted, saw off the limb, (unless 
the hiver is used,) shake it gently over the table so 
as to disengage them; place the hive over them, 
taking care to lay one or more sticks under the hive, 
before many rise in the air. If they will not enter, 
invert the hive and brush them in carefully with a 
quill; place them in the bee-house and keep the 
hive well ventilated. To prevent robberies, the 
moment it is discovered that robbers are within or 
about the hive, close the bottom board nearly, so 
as to prevent entrance but let in air; open at night 
to let the robbers go, and close early next morning. 

The apiarist should beware of the moth, which 
enters the hive generally by night, and locates itself 
in a kind of glue or cement which the bees use to 
stop up cracks, lays its eggs, which soon hatch into 
& maggot, and if the hive is not well guarded by the 
bees, will destroy the whole colony. 

All hives should be weighed and marked before 
used, and by their weight in the fall the apiarist 
can tell how much they lack to sustain them the 
coming winter, or how much to take away. If 
they need feeding, place some comb and strained 
honey on the bottom board. 

North Boston, Erie Co., N. ¥. 





B. F. BOWEN. 





FARMING IN TEXAS—A HAPPY EDITOR. 


Gzo. W. Kenpatt, one of the proprietors of the 
New Orleans Picayune, owns large estates in 
Texas. Writing to a friend in Boston, he des- 
dribes his mode of life, as follows: 


“You may, perhaps, wish to learn the mode and 
manner of my life hareaways; let me enlighten you. 
Three days in the weok I ordinarily pass at my 
rancho here, three or four miles from New Braun- 
fels, with my family; two days I spend at the 
Estancia. a place of mine, thirty miles west, and 
where my flock of sheep are pastured; and the 
other two days I am on the road, backwards and 
forwards, my conveyance an old Jersey wagon, 
with two trusty horses. There is one gap of eight 
miles on the road without a house, and another of 
twelve; yet the way is not lonesome. I never 
pass over it without seeing an abundance of deer, 
turkeys, ducks, partridges and the like; I carry 
alongside of me a double barrel gun, a Sharpe’s 
rifle and one of Colt’s revolvers, and some kind of 
game is sure to grace my wagon, both going and 





coming. My sheep now number some 3000, and 
finer flocks you never set eyes upon. In May, I 
hope to be able to count upwards of 4000, as my 
lambs come in April. I have, besides, a fine gang 
of brood mares, besides some forty cows, and like 
the elder Mr. Norvat, ‘to feed my flock and in- 
crease my store’ is now ‘my constant care.’ Did 
I not once tell you that I had much rather see my 
lambs skipping upon the hills and playing in the 
valley than to witness the pirouettes and entrechats 
of the best corps de ballet that ever existed? I 
have seen a good deal in my day, Jim—the world, 
the elephant, etc.—but never saw anything which 
afforded so much real enjoyment as my flock, when 
doing well. And since I have been here on the 
spot in person, now nearly two years, I have had 
extraordinary good luck; I have not lost two per 
cent. of my sheep per annum, and when I tell you 
that 20 per cent. is the average loss the world over, 
yon may well imagine that my success is remarkable. 

“T never sell a ewe or anything which produces. 
I have pasturage for 20,000 sheep, and any number 
of horses and cattle; and to see all this space cov- 
ered is now what I am working for. I don’t bother 
my mind a moment about Kansas, or Brigham 
Young, or politics of any kind—don’t care who is 
President—fear God and hate the Indians—try to 
keep my feet warm and head cool—and smoke my 
pipe in peace with all mankind. 

“Here, notwithstanding we occasionally have a 
cold and blustering norther, our climate is delicious. 
I am now writing on this 1st January, A. D. 1858, 
sitting in my shirt sleeves, doors and windows wide 
open, no fire, and robins and other summer birds 
singing in the green live oaks of my yard. Think 
of that, all muffled up as you are, and weep. And 
then here among tlie mountains we have no fevers, 
no chills, no consumptions, no sickness of any kind. 
There’s balm in Texas.” 





TO KEEP TIRES TIGHT ON WHEELS. 


Messrs. Eprrors : —I desire to ask room for the 
following, which I believe to be an excellent sugges- 
tion, and that the mechanic who shall take the in- 
itiative in the matter, will be sure to find his reward 
in the greater call for his work. D.—@ates. 


I wish to communicate to the public a method by 
which tires on wheel carriages may be kept tight. I 
ironed a wagon some years ago, for my own use, and 
before putting on the tires, I filled the felloos with 
linseed oil; and the tires have worn out and were 
never loose. I ironed a buggy for my own use, seven 
years ago, and the tires are now as tight as when put 
on. My method of filling the felloes with oil is as 
follows: I use a long cast iron oil heater, made for 
the purpose, the oil is brought to a boiling heat, the 
wheel is placed on a stick, so as to hang in the oil, 
each felloe one hour, for a common sized felloe. 

The timber should be dry, as green timber will not 
take oil. Care should be taken that the oil be made 
no hotter than a boiling heat, in order that the timber 
be not burnt. Timber. filled with oil is not suscepti- 
ble of water, and the timber is much more durable. 
I was amused, some time ago, when I told a black- 
smith how to keep tires tight on wheels, by his tell- 
ing me, it was a profitable business to tighten tires, 
and the wagon maker will say, it is profitable to him 
to make and repair wheels—but, what will the farmer, 
who supports the wheelright and smith, say !—Cor. 
Southern Planter. 
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Genesee Farmer Prize Essays. 


ADORNING AND BEAUTIFYING FARMERS’ HOMES.* 


“Should Farmers adorn and beautify their Homes and Farms 
before they become wealthy? and if so, how may it be done in 
the easiest manner ?” 

Every farmer who owns the land npon which he 
resides—every man who owns a house and garden, 
should strive to make it as beautiful as possible. It 
can not be expected that the man of small means 
can procure the expensive adornments of the rich: 
his house may be small and plain, but he can beau- 
tify and adorn it, nevertheless. I say he can make 
his home beautiful and attractive, even if he is poor, 
and I will state the reason why I think he should 
endeavor to make his home beautiful, and adorn it 
as much as possible. 

When I think of the many reasons why farmers 
should adorn their homes, I almost wonder that 
every farmer should not see the necessity of having 
a pleasant, attractive home. The moral influence 
of an attractive and beautiful home is great, both 
upon old and young. It tends to make them love 
the pure and beautiful, wherever it may be found. 
Nothing will banish vicious thoughts and feelings 
from the mind, sooner than to be surrounded by 
what is attractive and lovely. I have never known 
but few instances where victims of crime had been 
favored with pleasant homes, either in childhood or 
manhood: every thing rough and unattractive, 
makes the man the same. [But few persons ever 
leave a pleasant home, for the tavern or dram-shop. 
Notice when you will, the first signs of reform in 
bad men are usually the adorning of their homes, 

Nothing shows the refinement of the farmer more 
than the adorning of his home; it shows his good 
taste, and that he is desirous of making all around 
pleasant and comfortable. Beautiful and attractive 
homes tend to increase all the good qualities of the 
occupants, and remove the bad. Beauty and love- 
liness in nature tend to all that is noble in thought 
and deed, and make mankind better, both as con- 
cerns their own happiness and that of others. 

Having shown why farmers should adorn their 
homes, I will tell how to do it the easiest. 

If your house is poor and plain, it makes no dif- 
ference; if you can not afford to build a new one, 
adorn the surroundings of the old one. In odd 
spells build a neat yard,—it will cost almost noth- 
ing; set out some pretty trees in front and surround 
the house with them if possible. Fill the yard with 
flowers; they will cost nothing but the trouble of 
getting, unless rare varieties are procured, and your 











* Your committee have read with a great deal of interest, the 
seventeen essays on this subject of Farmers’ Homes. The task 
of assigning to any one of them the precedence over all the oth- 
ers, (when not one of the number is without decided merit,) is by 
no means an easy one. Between nine of the seventeen, our 
ehoice was some time quite evenly balanced, and was finally de- 
eided by the brevity of the essay from “E. B.” 

No task would be more pleasant to us, than to select sentences 
from each of the essays, and combine them into one capital arti- 
cle. We are sure it would be richly worth not only the perusal 
but the repeated attontion of your readers. 

The writers of many of these essays show an aptitude with the 
pen, and a readiness of thought, which evinces talent that ought 
by no means to be allowed to remain idle or hidden in a napkin. 

Very respectfully, C. P BISSELL, Chairman. 








wife and children will see to the cultivation—neyer 
fear for that. Build a wood-house, if you have not 
one already. Don’t deface your door-yard with 
wood-piles, old rails, sleds, cart-wheels, and other 
rubbish; remove the hog-pen from its conspicuous 
position near the roadside to the rear of the house, 
and build a neat frame structure instead of sticks 
and slabs—’twill pay for itself in a few years, 
Have good neat fences, they look and are much bet- 
ter. Remove all sticks, stones and stumps from the 
fields. Build good barns and sheds, if not already 
built; they will pay for themselves, and look better 
than the unsightly objects on many a farm. Don't 
allow loose boards on your buildings; they are very 
unsightly. Have good yards around your farm 
buildings. They add greatly to the beauty of the 
premises, And above all, have the best books of 
the day, where yourself and family can gain in- 
struction in their leisure hours; and take at least 
one good agricultural paper. Strive to make your 
home, farm, and family, a pattern one,—and in no 
way can it be done so effectually and easily, as by 
adorning it externally as well as internally. £. 8. 





THE DUTY OF KINDNESS TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


Wmute kindness to animals is an acknowledged 
duty, there are few who do not sometimes, in mo- 
ments of anger, forget these obligations. If there 
is anything which will convince us of the folly of 
so doing, it must be a view of those cases (unhap- 
pily not very rare) in which cruelty is the rule, in- 
stead of the exception. 

An acquaintance of mine, who keeps but one 
horse, has had within a dozen years, I should think, 
upwards of half a dozen different horses, each of 
which has in turn become so completely worn out 
or so vicious as to become almost worthless. They 
have been driven almost constantly, hitched to 
loads which they could not possibly draw, and then 
abused because they could not draw them. In this 
way, spirited horses were soon rendered ungovern- 
able, and those which would yield to such treat- 
ment were soon utterly broken down. 

Another acquaintance had a very valuable mare, 
which was accidentally injured. “By neglect she 
became poor and weak, and finally was so much 
reduced that she could not rise upon her feet. In 
this condition, rather than to have her die in his 
hands, the owner traded her away, getting scarcely 
a consideration for her, — when, upon being prop- 
erly cared for, she began immediately to recover. 

Now, to say nothing of the cruelty of the thing, 
it is plain that both of these individuals suffered a 
pecuniary loss by their unkindness. The former, 
by good keeping, fair loading, and kind treatment 
generally, might have performed nearly, perhaps 
quite as much work with one good horse as he did 
with six—saving the purchase money of five; the 
other might, by a little careful nursing, have saved 
several hundred dollars upon one animal. 

Those animals which are treated the most kindly 
are the most gentle and obedient, and also thrive 
the best; hence, no one can afford to use them un- 
kindly. By kiudness, mingled with firmness, the 
most ferocious animals are subdued, and it is vain 
to suppose that the same means would not be effect- 
ual in training domestic animals. Surely, no one 
should degrade himself by continuing a practice 
which is both unprofitable and inhuman. L. &. 
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STOCK FOR A HUNDRED ACRE FARM.* 


« flow much Stock and what kinds are desirable on One Hun- 
dred Acres, including Timber Lot, managed in the usual way of 
Grain-Growing aud Stock-Raising combined ?” 

Tue science of Agriculture is very similar to the 
science of Medicine. It is necessary for the phy- 
sician to understand the temperament and constitu- 
tion of the patient, as well as the nature of the 
disease, in order to prescribe beneficially; so, in 
order to tell accurately what kinds of stock and 
how much are desirable and profitable on a farm of 
one hundred acres, it would be very necessary first 
to know the nature and capacity of the soil. It 
depends on all these circumstances, as well as the 
locality and the number in the family, or, in other 
words, the amount of labor to be laid out on the 
farm. It is an undisputed fact, that one hundred 
acres of land in some sections and localities, will 
produce double the quantity of hay and grain that 
one hundred acres will in other sections. As a 
general rule, there ought to be kept on all farms, 
of whatever size, suflicient stock to consume all 
the fodder raised on the farm, in order to retain 
the manure; for if you starve your farm, very soon 
your farm will starve you, 

The first and most necessary of all stock is a good 
team. One good substantial pair of work horses, 
with economical management, will do all the neces- 
sary work on a hundred acre farm. The next most 
necessary and profitable stock are the cows. Now 
the number of cows most profitable on a hundred 
acre farm, would depend on the number of females 
in the family; for to be under the necessity of 
hiring and boarding an extra female domestic, in 
order to add a few cows to a dairy, would be nei- 
ther desirable nor profitable. Therefore, 1 think 
six good cows and fifty good breeding ewes the 
most profitable stock that can be kept on a hun- 
dred acre farm. If the forage of the farm will 
more than keep well the above named stock, add a 
sufficient number of young cattle. 

The profit of the stock to be kept on any farm 
depends very much on the location and nature of 
the soil. If the location of the farm is such that 
the milk from the dairy can be sold readily by the 
quart, undoubtedly all the céws the farm could 
support would be the most profitable stock that 
could be kept. On the other hand, if the farm lay 
remote from market, where female help is scarce 
and difficult to be hired, it would be best to keep 
sheep and growing young cattle, and only so many 
cows as were necessary to make the butter and 
cheese for the use of the family. 

Green River, May, 1858. J. M. VARNEY. 

, One hundred acres, properly divided, will con- 
tain twenty-five acres each, of meadow, plow land, 
pasture, and wood land. The twenty-five acres of 
meadow, if in decent condition, will cut forty tons 
of hay at least; and the twenty-five acres of pas- 
ture would keep at least twenty head of cattle, or 
should be made so that they will. The twenty-five 
acres of plow land will be sufficient, when other 
things are connected with grain-growing. The 





* Only two Essays have been received on this important sub- 
ject. The committee are unable to determine which is best, and 
award a premium to each of them. The subject requires still 
further discussion. 





twenty-five acres of wood land some might think 
too much; but I think not, all things considered. 

Now let us see what stock, and how much, we 
can keep on the farm divided as above. 1. Every 
farmer who owns one hundred acres of land should 
have a good pair of horses, to do the necessary 
road traveling, and assist in the labors of the farm. 
2. A good pair of oxen, as there is much work on 
a farm that is best performed by an ox-team, and it 
is quite convenient, when oxen are high, to have a 
pair to turn off. 8. At least ten sheep should be 
kept, to supply the family with wool and mutton; 
and they will, besides, be quite an article of profit 
to the owner. 4. Keep at least eight cows, to sup- 
ply the family of the farmer with milk, butter, 
cheese, &c., and to raise calves to take the places 
of the older cows and oxen that will be sold; the 
sour milk, whey, &c., will raise the necessaay num- 
ber of hogs for family use, and possibly some to 
sell ; and besides what butter, milk, &c., the family 
will use, and what milk is fed to the young calves, 
there will be considerable butter or cheese for sale. 
5. Young stock, as calves, yearlings, &c., as can be 
kept besides the other stock, and not have to buy 
hay. Young stock, if well kept and cared for, are 
profitable; they should be both steers and heifers, 
to supply the place of what may be sold, and every 
farmer who owns as much as one hundred acres 
should calculate to have some cows and a yoke of 
oxen to sell, every year, with younger ones to fill 
their places, of his own raising. 6. As many hogs 
as can be kept on the milk and slops of the dairy, 
and can be fattened without buying materials: four 
or more could be easily kept and fattened. 

In my opinion, stock-raising and grain-growing 
are the chief means for money-making with the 
farmer, and he should so manage as to have at all 
times something to sell: when cattle are high, some 
to sell, with more of his own to take their places, 
—not sell and buy again, for it reduces the profits ; 
when grain or pork is high, some ready for market, 
—and farming will be found profitable. B. 





BUILDINGS AND FIXTURES FOR A FARM OF ONE 
HUNDRED ACRES. 

“ What Buildings and Fixtures are required for farming, profit- 
ably, one hundred acres, including timber lot, managed in the 
usual way of grain-growing and stock-raising combined ?” 

TueEreE is required a pleasant and commodious 
dwelling, with parlor, dining-room, sleeping-rooms, 
closets, kitchen, cheese-room, pantry, wood-house, 
cellar, cistern, and well,—all constructed in accord- 
ance with the best improved taste and judgment of 
the proprietor. Also, a barn 42 by 52 feet, elevated 
two feet from the ground on the upper side, having 
on one side of the barn floor stalls for horses, each 
44 by 14 feet; an apartment joining, for a cistern, 
at the further end of the stalls, 6 by 14 feet; and 
joining that, a granary, 10 by 14 feet; on the oppo- 
site side of the floor, a corn-crib, 14 by 20 feet; a 
mow for hay, 14 by 82 feet, and hay or Hungarian 
grass on the scaffolds; and a floor 14 feet in width. 
The horses should stand on a ground floor, on the 
upper side of the barn. The earth that is taken 
out for a cistern should be used for that purpose, 
and be covered with an abundance of sand to with- 
in a foot of the sills of the barn. The floor of the 
granary need be only one foot and a half from the 
ground, and may be let down below the sills of the 
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barn to that depth. There may be under-sills, 
resting on shoulders in the underpinning, to lay the 
floor of the granary on. The floor should be made 
of oak plank, two inches in thickness, and the 
granary lined up to the sills of the barn with simi- 
lar plank, to keep rats from intruding. The corn- 
crib, on the opposite side of the barn floor, may be 
made in a similar manner. If the corn is not suffi- 
ciently dry to keep well in so deep a crib, dry rails 
should be laid along, occasionally, through the mid- 
dle of it, for ventilators. But what would answer 
for cribbing corn in Illinois, might be ruinous in 
the State of New York. 

A wagon and carriage house may be made on the 
upper side of the barn; and there should be a build- 
ing for a hog-house, some 80 feet by 16, with a 
corn-crib and hen-house over the two rooms for 
hogs—there being free access from their feeding- 
room into a small adjoining yard. 

Perhaps as good a shelter for calves as any other, 
is a rick of straw suitably built in a yard for them 
—being brined, from time to time, around, near, 
and at, the bottom of it. Sheep can find a comfort- 
able shelter under the floor of the barn. 

Metamora, Jil. B.C. W. 





TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS FOR A 100 ACRE FARM. 





“ What Tools and Implements are necessary to farm it profita- 
bly on one hundred acres, including Timber Lot, managed in the 
usual way of Grain-Growing and Stock-Raising combined ?” 

Tuere would be wanted 1 two-horse scouring 
plow, 1 one-horse scouring plow, 1 one-horse three- 
shovel scouring plow, 1 harrow, 1 spade, 1 barn- 
shovel, 1 wheel-barrow, 1 dung-fork, 2 pitch-forks, 
2 hoes, 1 wagon, 1 two-horse reaper and mower 
combined, 1 horse-rake, 1 corn-sheller, 1 of the 
little cast iron grist-mills, provided they are found 
to be durable and to do good business, 2 sets of 
harness, 1 saddle, and 1 carriage. 

The best and most profitable way of planting 
corn that I have noticed, is to drop with the hand 
and cover with the hoe. When thus planted, it 
comes up enough better to more than pay for the 
extra trouble. 

No person can raise grain cheaper, by cutting 
and threshing it with machinery; but the same 
help can grow much more with it than without it. 

Metamora, Illinois. B. C. W. 





BUTTER MAKING. 

“Can we make more Butter by Churning all the Milk than the 
Cream only?” 

Mosr assuredly we can. Almost every one who 
has had experience in making butter in hot weather 
knows that before the cream all rises the milk will 
be loppered, and sometimes it is found moldy. How, 
in this case, are we to get all the butter that is in 
the milk, unless we churn milk, cream and all? 
One of my neighbors churns his milk and cream 
all together, and after the buttermilk has stood 
awhile he churns it over again, and finds enough 
butter in the buttermilk to supply his family with 
what they want to eat. If you could compel the 
cream to rise all up before the milk is loppered, you 
could then get nearly all the cream of the milk, so 
as to have the whole of the butter by churning the 
cream only. A. L, SMITH. 

Nichols, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 





——— 


RAISING AND PICKING GEESE. 


Wnuen the good motherly goose wishes to se 
give her eleven eggs, and shut her away from other 
geese and ganders. Supply her with food and 
water—give her grass as well as corn, if the for. 
mer is sufficiently grown for gathering. In four 
weeks the young goslings will begin to appear, and 
will all hatch in a day or two’s time. Don’t hu 
them from the nest, nor be over-anxious to have 
them eating; they will be ready for that when they 
become older. Feed them a little bread and milk 
at first—corn meal does not seem to agree with 
them as well. Let them go to grass and water ip 
pleasant days. A shallow vessel, which they can 
get in and out of readily, supplied frequently with 
clean water, is as good as any, so far as raising 
geese is concerned, though it is less trouble if one 
has the pond for them. Be sure and shut them up 
at night, in a warm, dry place, and keep them there 
until the dew is off, in cold mornings. Shut them up 
on cold stormy days, also, feeding them with hand- 
fals of fresh clover. If no accident befals them, 
them will live and grow, without trouble. 

There is no machine for picking geese, that ever 
I heard of; the thumb and finger must do that 
work. The time to do it is when the feathers are 
ripe, which occurs about four times during the sea- 
son. Feathers picked when green—in the pin- 
teather state—are not fit to put into a bed; they 
can not be cured so as to be as light and sweet as 
ripe feathers are. When picked, put the feathers 
in a sack made of thin cloth—an old sheet is good 
—and dry them perfectly in the sun. Afterward, 
they will keep good in any dry place. 2B. H.R, 








FEEDING CORN-STALKS TO CATTLE. 


“The best Time, Place, and Way of feeding out Corn-Stalks 
to Cattle.” 


A.most all farmers have a way of their own, and 
they nearly all differ in regard to the manner and 
time of feeding out stalks,—and as a general thing, 
perhaps, without much thought as to whether their 
manner of feeding is either economical or convenient. 


First, as regards the time of feeding. If the 
stalks are keeping well, and are not where they 
must be removed to make room for something of 
more importance, never fodder them out early in 
the fall: they are not eaten half as well as when 
fed later, or after snow has fallen. 

Next, as to the place: feed them in the yard, by 
all means, where, in the course of the winter, what 
is uneaten will be thoroughly incorporated with 
the manure, and in a decaying condition suitable 
for use the ensuing summer; whereas, if the stalks 
were fed scattered around the fields, what remained 
uneaten would be almost valueless, as I have found 
them, after feeding the stalks in the meadow, only 
partially decayed several years after,—when if fed 
in the barn-yard they make quite a quantity of 
goud manure. 

As to the manner of feeding, scatter them around 
the yard,—taking care not to feed when the yard 
is wet or muddy, and none will be left but the 
butts of the stalks,—and they will be scattered 
where they will have the best chanee to become 
thoroughly mixed with the droppings of the cattle, 
and assist in absorbing the juices of the yard. 

EP. B 
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“Will it pay best to raise Mules or Horses, either for Farm 
Purposes or the Market?” 

I cnperstanp that to mean, which will put the 
most money in the farmer’s pocket in a given time, 
mules or horses? And if the old adage be true— 
“A penny saved is as good as a penny earned,”—I 
think there is no doubt but mules pay best. For 
all the labor of a farm, a good sized mule is equal 
in all respects to a geod sized horse. This no one 
will dispute who is accustomed to both. But there 
js this difference in favor of the mule: he will per- 
form the same labor upon two-thirds the amount of 
food that the horse will consume. Here, then, is a 
saving of one-third, which will enable the farmer 
to keep three mules when he could only keep two 
horses. Their cash value is about the same. 

Another item will be saved in the shoeing of 
mules. Owing to the hardness of the mule’s feet, 
and their slow growth, shoes once on need not be 
removed until worn out; and their bodies being 
light, the shoes wear a long time. I think I am 
within bounds, when I say a mule can be kept shod 
the year round for one-third the cost of keeping a 
horse shod the same length of time. 

Then their durability should be taken into ac- 
count. But few horses survive twenty, and I think 
I may say with safety that the majority are used up 
by the time they arrive at fifteen years of age. Not 
» withthe mule. Some in this country which are 
known to be from eighteen to twenty-five years of 
age are still good mules,—still at labor, and trom all 
appearances will be for the next ten years; they 
are not failing in the least yet. Then mules are 
not near so liable to diseases and accidents as the 
horse. it isa rare thing to see a blind mule, and 
very seldom that they are sick. Although mules 
have been used to a considerable extent in this 
neighborhood for a number of years, I have heard 
of but one that has been in the least diseased, while 
on the other hand many horses have died by difier- 
ent diseases. Mules are often charged with being 
vicious, but this need not be so; if they are han- 
dled carefully and kindly while young, they will be 
equally as docile as the horse, 

I am confident that were it not for the prejudice 
existing against the mule, he would pull himself 
into favor wherever land is to plow or wagons to 
pull. And he is not a whit behind the horse for 
the saddle or the carriage, though I acknowledge a 
persgn feels rather too low upon a mule. But they 
are ffr more sure-footed than the horse; they are 
much more true to pull, and they are quicker trav- 
elers before a load than the horse. Now, if all 
these savings are put together, I think it will make 
a good large penny saved by tihploying rules in- 
stead of horses. 

But there is another f@iture of the text, which 
we will say a littlgsabout beforé we quit this sub- 


ject. Which will pay best to raise for market, mules 


or horses? The great @dvantage mules have over 
horses, is, that they can be Soldfoy their worth at 
any time. The small farmer cah keep hjs mule 
colts until weaning time, and then sell them gt a 
better price than he could get for horse colts, Wii 

those who are prepared for keeping them longer 
can do so at a protit, and at three years old they 
will bring as much as horses will at five. And as 
I before stated, it will not cost more than two- 





thirds as much toraisethem. Iam fully convinced 
it is more profitable to raise mules than horses, 
either to sell or keep. W. D. M. 
Pin Oak, Warren Co., Mo. 
ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
BARN-YARDS. 


A wett constructed barn-yard is the most im- 
portant part of the farm. It is a kind of mine, 
containing elements of more intrinsic value than 
the gold of “a thousand hills.” The size of the 
yard should be made, not merely according to the 
size of the farm, but with reference also to the col- 
lection of any material which would increase with- 
out inconvenience the amount of manure. Its line, 
and location as an enclosure for the confinement 
and convenient feeding of stock, would naturally 
be adapted to the situation of the buildings and 
adjoining fields; but as a place for making and 
saving manure, the main object is the manner of its 
construction. The border on every side should be 
high, with an inward slope, forming a reservoir suf- 
ficient to contain all the water which might in any 
way get into it, and with the bottom so compact 
that it ceuld not penetrate the ground. 

A yard thus constructed would retain all the 
salts of the manure,—a large portion of which, ae- 
cording to the present practice of many farmers, is 
entirely lost. ‘‘The dark side of the picture” of a 
barn-yard, is that side where is frequeently seen a 
black or copper-colored liquid running into the 
ditches by the roadside, or overflowing some al- 
ready over-rich portion of the land, and lost, for 
any useful purpose to the farm. The waste in this 
way, on many farms, is very great; and the annual 
loss of the farmers, by neglecting to provide suita- 
ble yards for the preservation of their manure, is 
beyond estimation. But light on this subject is 
breaking into the mints of at least a portion of the 
farming community, and a better practice will 








eventually prevail. J. A. 
CUTTING AND STEAMING FOOD FOR STOCK. 





“Will it pay to cut and steam Hay, Straw, Corn Fodder, 
Meal, and Roots, for Stock ?” 

I rmx not, as far as the steaming part is con- 
cerned, The necessary fixtures for steaming are 
quite expensive, and it requires considerable time 
to do the necessary labor of steaming. The straw 
or other fodder that is to be steamed must first be 
cut, of course, and then steamed. It requires more 
of an outlay of time and money than will ever be 
returned in the gain from the operation. 

I am a great advocate of cutting hay, straw, and 
other fodder: it pays well for the trouble. If the 
fodder is in good order, none need be wasted if eut 
before being fed, and I have always found cattle to 
do better on cut fodder than on uncut. Meal 
should be slightly wet before feeding, I think, as I 
find it more easily fed than when dry. When good 
feeding boxes are provided, the best way is to mix 
the hay, straw, stalks, &c., and meal together, and 
moisten it a little with water, when it will all be 
eaten with avidity. It is an excellent plan to cut 
fodder for all kinds of stock, and pays well, both in 
the fodder saved and in the better condition of the 
animals; but steaming will not pay with the most 
of farmers,—at least, such is my opinion, B. 
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BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR HAY IN FEEDING STOCK. 


Hay was formerly the principal if not the only 
food for cattle in winter, but it is not so much re- 
lied upon now, and that there are other varieties of 
food as profitable there can be no doubt. But in 
regard to the best substitute, the choice must be 
guided by the estimate of cost of raising and advan- 
tage of feeding, together with the proportionate 
increase of the animal to that when fed on hay.— 
Grain alone will not answer as a substitute: it is 
too condensed a food for stock, without some other 
less concentrated food in conjunction with it, to 
supply the waste matter necessary to the health of 
the animal. Roots would seem to be the best sub- 
stitute. They are easily raised, yield in abundance, 
are readily eaten, and when fed in eonnection with 
a little grain, produce good results. An acre of 
grass, on an average, will cut two tons of hay. An 
acre of carrots, on good ground, will produce from 
four hundred to a thousand bushels of roots, and 
from one to three tons of tops; the tops are eaten 
readily, and are good feed for the fall and early 
winter. Three bushels per day of chopped roots, 
with a little corn meal, wheat middlings, or bran, 
will keep one cow in excellent order. It is about 
the same labor to feed the roots that it is the hay, 
with the advantage that the manure is in better 
condition. Of the roots, I consider the carrot as 
the best, but some of all kinds should be raised. 
In this section, turnips hardly ever do well on old 
ground; but on land just cleared, we sometimes 
have enormous crops— many times more than we 
could raise of grass on the same ground. 

Cattle never tire of roots, and I have never seen 
any injurious effects from their free use. But if 
roots are used as a substitute for hay, some of all 
sorts should be raised, — turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
beets, ruta bagas, and perhaps potatoes. It would 
be best to change from one kind to the other when 
feeding, as there would be a probability of good 
effects to be derived from the change. Oil-cake is 
an excellent article for feed, but it would not an- 
swer to be used entirely without other feed; and 
there are several other articles that make good 
food, when used with hay or other coarse fodder. 

Roots must be the great desideratum as a substi- 
tute for hay. Take the estimate of the quantity of 
each from the same amount of land, and the roots 
can be produced as cheap if not cheaper than hay, 
and with the same grain that is given with hay, will 
keep the animal in as good condition, — while the 
manure is as good, and in much better condition for 
using upon the land, being free from hay, straw, 
and seeds of all descriptions. 

Pharsalia, Chenango Co., N. ¥. E. P. 


ON STACKING AND FEEDING OUT STRAW. 


cumemmrene .* 

Tr is a matter of no small moment to the farmer, 
to ascertain how he may feed his stock the most 
economically, and yet receive the greatest benefit 
therefrom. There is no economy in half starving 
any stock through the winter, and causing them to 
take all the storms without any shelter; but on the 
contrary, it is a clear waste and loss to the owner 
Then in stacking straw, we should have an eye to 
sheltering our cattle, as well as filling them. To 
obtain these completely, as well as some other ad- 
vantages, the grain should be stacked on the poor- 

















a 
est part of the farm, if possible. Previous to 
threshing, procure a sufficiency of stout poles, 
forks and rails. The object is to form a rack about 
fifteen feet wide at top, and any desirable length, 
Set the forks leaning somewhat to the centre, and 
six or eight feet apart; then place the poles in them 
say six or seven feet from the ground. Now set up 
rails from the centre to.each pole alternately: this 
leaves the width of a rail between each two, on 
either side of the rack, and gives the cattle room 
enough to pul] straw without danger of getting 
their heads in. When the grain is threshed, there 
should be sufficient hands to stack the straw. It 
may be built to any reasonable height, care being 
taken not to lay it far over the ends of the rails, 
Top it off neatly, as any other rick, and your cattle 
may run to it all winter, finding food and plenty of 
shelter from the storms. 

Where there is a great quantity of straw, it is 
best to make the rack in the form of an L, or two 
racks,—one running east and west, the other north 
and south, but joined at the corner; by this.means, 
let the storm come from where it will, the cattle 
have shelter, dry, warm beds, and plenty to eat. 
In the spring, the rails and poles can be taken away 
and the waste straw left to rot, and then hauled off 
and scattered, or it may be scattered and plowed in 
immediately. W. D. Me 

Pin Oak, Warren Co., Mo., 1858. 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING SHELTER 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STOCK. 


Next to the necessity of an adequate supply of 
food for stock, comes the importance of shelter. It 
needs no argument to prove the truism that animals 
can not live without food; and it is just as certain 
that our domestic stock, artificially susceptible to 
the storms and changes of our northern climate, 
can not thrive without proper shelter. It seems 
now to be well settled, that a due degree of warmth 
is equivalent, in a measure, to food; and we all 
know that an entire abandon to ease and comfort, 
while in a state of rest—a perfect freedom from 
apprehension of any kind, which may arise from a 
lack of food, or from exposure, or any other cause 
—is necessary to the maximum of thrift or use- 
fulness. 

Who would expect the race-horse, plow-horse, 
“old stager,” or even the patient ox, to perform 
his full amount of daily labor, if exposed to all the 
winds and storms of heaven,—stabled ii*aggopen 
yard and blanketed with a snow-bank, or dressed 
in mail of frozen rain and sleet? Or who would. 
expect the matronly cow tovfill the pail te. over- 
flowing with generous milk, or supply her eight or 
ten pounds of bute per week, while enjoying her. 
days and nights in wallgwittg through mud, smi 
torrents of rain or driv? snow, up_and down the 
roads, or from fieM to field, issygarch of shelter,— 
finally taking refuge from thé piercing wind and 
blasting storm, in lee of Sme dilapidated fence, or 
under the drippig@¥aves of some hospitable building? 

Shelter for stock should be ample and commodi- 
ov td prevent interference as much as "possible 

tween the occupants, and besides saving gfedd, 
through the medium of increased temperature in 
the animal system, shotild save a large amount by 
the. superior advantages for feeding, and by the 
greatly increased facilities for making and saving 
» 
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manure—that “ philosopher’s stone” of the farmer, 
which, if it does not turn everything into gold, at 
jeast turns his labor into the food which sustains 
his stock and himself. 

Shelter from the inclement storms of winter is 
not all that is required in our climate. Notwith- 
standing the practice and advice of the Hon. A. B. 
Dickrxson, and too many others, to “cut down all 
those beautiful shade trees in your fields,” the prac- 
tice can but be looked upon by the mass of farmers 
as barbarous, and based upon a false deduction from 
supposed causes, so’ far as animals are concerned. 
No one can doubt the utility, nay, the importance, 
of shelter from the scorching rays of the sun, 
during our hot, unclouded summers, especially for 
milch cows. If you cannot avail yourself of those 
beautiful shelters, so admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose by nature — which, while affording a grateful 
protection, permit a free passage of pure, fresh air 
—supply the defect artificially, by the erection of 
sheds. i. 

Fredonia, N. Y., May, 1853. 





KEEPING CATTLE IN SHEDS THE WHOLE YEAR. 





“Would it be an Advantage to Farmers, possessing old, im- 
= Farms, to keep their Cattle and Horses stabled or yarded 

uring the whole year ?” 

Ir certainly would, so far as profit is concerned. 
On old, improved, rich lands, it would be policy in 
the farmer to stable or yard his cattle and horses 
during the whole year; but T should prefer yarding 
in the summer season, as more air and room for 
exercise would be allowed, — both of which would 
be conducive to the health of the animals. Good 
sheds, however, should be provided around the 
yard for shelter from heat and storm, a very neces- 
sary provision for the comfort of the stock. My 
reasons for preferring yarding to pasturing are 
these: it leaves the pasture land for plow land or 
meadow; it leaves the manure where it can be pro- 
cured the most readily and applied the most easily, 
where and when the most needed, instead of being 
scattered around the pasture where but little benefit 
is derived from it. 

But if stabled or yarded they must be fed. This 
some might think would more than overbalance the 
advantages to be derived; but it will not. One- 
third the ground will do for the same stock yarded, 
that would answer for them if allowed the run of 
the pasture. For feeding, I should prefer green 
corn fodder or clover. Perhaps a few early turnips 
would be good, and millet, oats, and Chinese sugar 
cane cut green, would be suitable; but corn or clo- 
ver, I am inclined to think, would be the main re- 
liance. One acre of land in good condition, sown 
to corn, and cut and fed from the time it begins to 
tassel until it begins to glaze, will keep six head of 
cattle during the time, and perhaps more,—say two 
months; while it would have taken six acres of 
pasture to keep them the same length of time.— 
Clover on rich ground may be cut three times in 
the course of the summer, and in favorable seasons 
may be cut quite early; an acre of good clover will 
keep from four to six head four months of the sum- 
mer. I should feed clover and green corn almost 
Wholly in summer, changing from one to the other 
a often as was desirable. Hay and grain would 
have to be fed in the spring before green feed grew, 





but it would be a small item in comparison of the 
advantage. 

I said one-third the ground, if sown to some crop 
to be fed green, would keep the same stock that the 
whole would if pastured—and I am certain it would, 
from what I have seen of green feeding—which 
leaves the other two-thirds for other uses. Now it 
is hardly possible to suppose that two-thirds of the 
former pasture ground will not pay for sowing and 
feeding the other one-third,—saying nothing of the 
large quantity of excellent manure ready for appli- 
cation to the poorest parts of the farm, and having 
the cattle always handy and in place. 

On other than old improved farms, where the 
pasture is of necessity as valuable for tillage as the 
other parts of the farm, the plan of yarding would 
not answer; for the pasture is generally the rough- 
est, poorest part of the farm, and that which could 
not be applied as profitably to other purposes. On 
such lands, the cattle must be allowed to get their 
own living in summer. P. B. 





WOULD IT BE PRUDENT FOR FARMERS TO ADOPT 
THE TEN HOUR SYSTEM ?* 


Were the question put to the mechanic, or the 
day laborer, you would immediately get the answer, 
“Yes, ten hours are enough to labor out of twenty- 
four.” Well, we agree to that, in part. Ten hours 
labor is enough for one day; but the farmer can 
not always work by this rule, — consequently, it 
would be better not to adopt it. Adopt the rule, 
and you must fix the hours, —say from seven to 
twelve, and from one to six: these, I believe, are 
the most common hours now adopted. By this 
regulation, you lay by the best part of the day, and 
work yourself and team through the heat of the 
day. Fix it on later and earlier hours, and you will 
again meet with objections as grave in hay and 
grain harvest, when you often need to labor the 
whole day and part of the night, or lose a part of 
your crop. 

I knew a man who hired some hands from the 
city, to harvest. He commenced about their regu- 
lar time to commence work; the field was some 
distance from the house; they took a long nooh 
and an early supper, and when the whistle sounded, 
some were in the field, some were climbing the 
fence, and some were on the road from a to 
work; but at the first sound all started for home, 
and the farmer was left alone to take care of his 
hay. The next morning they were all on the 
ground, ready for work, but they were inform 
by the farmer that he did not need such han 
Served them right. 

When the farmer’s busy season comes on, he must 
work early and late, and pay his hands accordingly ; 
work all good weather, and lay by while it is too 
wet. In fact, he must let circumstances dictate 
the hours for labor, and pay his hands according to 
the time they are at work. I think no other rule 
can be adopted, that will suit the diversified cir- 
cumstances of farmers so well as this. 


Newcastle, Lawrenee Co., Pa. WM. RENO. 





*A great many essays have been received on this subjeet— 
Every one of the writers answer the question in the negative, 
After considerable hesitation, the committee awarded the premi- 
um to the above article, which is evidently written by @ practical, 
common-sense farmer, 
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REMOVING SMALL STONES. 


“Ts it injurious, or beneficial, to remove all the small Stones 
from the d? and why?” 

WE answer, it is decidedly beneficial. The ques- 
tion, I think, fairly implies that all the large stones 
should be removed, and by “small stones” is meant 
such as can be thrown out of the way conveniently 
by the plow. In the first place, where there are a 
great many small stones left in the ground, and the 
ground is hard, the plow will not penetrate the 
soil, but only skim the top. Second: when the 
land is seeded to grass, a portion of the surface is 
covered with rock, and of course so much grass 
will not grow on a given area as if the surface were 
cleared of rock. Third: the cultivation of the crops 
can not be so conveniently, thoroughly, and expe- 
ditiously done, where all the rock is not removed. 
Fourth: it is considered that fencing, where the 
stone can be taken from the fields—taking dura- 
bility into consideration—can be more cheaply 
made from stone than from any other material. 
Any person who has had experience in building 
fence of stone, knows the advantage of having 
small stones for leveling up and filling in the wall. 

The only reasons I remember to have heard for 
letting the small stones remain on the land, are— 
first, that they keep it from washing; second, that 
by the action of the atmosphere, &c., the rocks are 
crumbled down, and add to the fertility of the soil. 
The best method I know of, to keep rolling land 
that has rock upon it from washing, is, to take all 
the rock off, large and small, plow it deeply,—when 
cultivated in corn plow it only one way—sideways 
of the hill,—then the water will seldom break over 
the rows, and a great deal more will be absorbed 
by the land than if plowed shallow; about the last 
of August or first of September sow it thickly with 
rye, which will soon come up and form a sod that 
will prevent it from washing through the succeed- 
ing winter and spring. In the fall sow timothy, 
and in the spring clover; pasture two years, — the 
clover and timothy will keep it from washing dur- 
ing the time of pasturing; at the end of two years 
plow deeply for corn, and cultivate as before. If 
prudently cultivated, sod land seldom washes much 
the first year. This process can be repeated any 
length of time. Wheat can be made to answer 
nearly the same purpose as rye, only it does not 
grow up so soon and form so good a sod. 

In answer to the second objection — that the dis- 
integration or the weathering down of the rocks, 
by the influence of the atmosphere, cold, &c., adds 
the fertility of the soil —I will remark that this 
is a very slow process; that the deep plowing be- 
fore described — which cannot be done if the small 
stones are not removed —the influence of the at- 
mosphere, and the decaying of the straw, grass and 
roots, will add to the fertility of the soil much 
faster than the weathering down of the small stones 
left on the land. 

I have just thought of another objection: that 
the stone left upon the land prevents, in some de- 
gree, evaporation, therefore moisture is retained by 
leaving them upon the land. The best antidote 
against drouth that I have tried, is to have the land 
deeply plowed and well pulverised; the moisture 
then comes up by capillary attraction, the atmos- 
phere penetrates as deeply as the land is plowed, 
there becomes cool, and the watery vapor is con- 





densed into a liquid in the same way that dew is 
formed. By this method of plowing the land ana 
keeping it well pulverised in the spring, and keep. 
ing the surface well stirred through the summe 
usually there is very little danger from drouth, 
Now, as removing the stones from the surfag 
greatly facilitates the well breaking of the land— 
gives a greater surface when the land is in grasq— 
makes it much easier to cultivate when in hoed 
crops, — affords stones convenient for filling in and 
levelling up stone fence,—when properly man 
prevents washing, and promotes the fertility of the 
soil,—furnishes a deep vegetable mold, which pre. 
vents drouth and gives a good bed for the roots of 
plants, — all these things being true, may we not 
say that it is best to remove all the small stong 
from the land ¢ A. G. MULLINS, 





BEAN STRAW AS FEED FOR SHEEP, 


Ir is well known that sheep thrive better with q 
change of pastures; it is equally true that a variety 
of food promotes their health and thrift in winter, 
I have found my flock to do better on different 
kinds given each day, than on one kind, fed “right 
along,” from week to week through the winter— 
supplying them in each case with all they wouk 
consume economically. 

As one kind of winter fodder for sheep, I would 
by all means have bean straw, and would like 
enough to give them one feeding a day through the 
season. In the early part of winter, oat straw 
might make another kind, or oat chaff, if from 
clean, bright-strawed oats; and I would not care to 
give hay more than once per day till March came 
in. I believe I could keep sheep in this way, if the 
fodder was of first quality, without grain, in fint 
rate order for raising lambs and wool-growing. 

Bean straw, to be good, should be harvested a3 
soon as the beans are ripe—when the pods tum 
yellow—and cured so as to save the beans in good 
order. If every bean is not threshed out it will be 
no loss; if they get into the sheep-rack they will 
be well saved, and any refuse beans may be given 
out at times through the winter. I do not know 
why beans are not as good for fattening sheep, 8s 
peas or corn; they are now about as cheap, po 
for pound. Who has given them a trial? B. 








SHOULD COWS BE MILKED MORE THAN ONCE A 
DAY IN WINTER? 


I am of opinion that when cows are housed and 
properly taken care of, they may as well be milked 
twice a day in winter as in summer; at least, I 
have always been in the habit of having min 
milked twice a day, without seeing any bad effects 
arising from it. And I find that when we stop 
milking them twice a day, the cows very soo 
cease to make provision for the second milking, 
and give but very little more each time than they 
would were they to be milked twice. But on 
other hand, where cows are but poorly wintered, 
and “running at the straw stack,” I think it bes 
to milk them only in the middle of the day—in the 
first place, because in general they give so little it 
is hardly worth while to go twice for it; and ab 
other thing, in severe frosts they are more likely ® 
get frozen teats when they are milked both a 
morning and night. “OM 
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a 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 


Tut first thing to be done towards raising a good 
of Hops, is to secure alarge kind. This being 
done, prepare the ground by thoroughly pulverising 
it, either by spading or plowing, and then procure 
some finely rotted barnyard manure, and inti- 
mately incorporate it with the soil; then set out 
the roots, one in a place, about the same distance 
rt that corn is planted. When the vines are 
well up, they should be thinned out to one in a hill, 
and the thriftiest one left, as it will produce larger 
gad better, though perhaps not as many. 

As soon as they are about a foot high they should 
be poled, and assisted to wind about the poles, if 
necessary. The cultivation is much the same as of 
corn, only care should be taken not to tear up or 
disturb the roots, as they run close to the surface. 

They should be allowed to stand as long as is safe, 
before the early frosts, but should never remain out 
in one, as it injures the flavor. When ready to 

ick, the vines may be cut off close to the ground, 
and the poles taken up and put under cover for fu- 
ture use. The hops, as soon as picked, must be 
spread thinly to dry, in an airy place, and not ex- 
to the sun or rain. 

The next season, it is well to apply a top-dressing 
of manure; and when they have stood three or four 
years, and the ground is well filled with roots, take 
them up in the fall after picking, divide and re-set 
them. STEPHEN POWERS. 

Waterford, Washington Co., Ohio. 








DOES IT INJURE BUTTER TO COLOR IT?—AND 
IF S80, WHY? 


Most assuredly it does, and the reasons are these: 
You cannot change the color of butter after churn- 
ing, without changing its taste or flavor likewise. 

en you add carrots to butter, you give a carrot 
taste to the flavor of the butter, and it is the same 
with all other coloring material. Pure butter has 
but one flavor, if properly made, and when you add 
any thing to it, then it is not butter, —it is a com- 
pound, and the preserving qualities are injured. I 
#k, who would like to eat butter that had been 
purchased in the roll, at a country store, and had a 
taste of something like pumpkin, carrot, saffron, 
and the like? 

To those who are troubled with white butter, I 
would recommend the propriety of coloring the 
cow, in this wise: — Give her carrots, yellow corn 
meal, well cooked and salted, together with cut 
cornstalks. Boiled potatoes and wheat bran may 
also be used with cut stalks; or the stalks may be 
fed whole, and the cooked food separate. If you 
will follow these directions, and keep away your 
boiling water, the butter will be sufficiently colored. 
Wichols, Tioga Oo., N. Y. A. L. SMITH. 








CELLAR FOR A FARM-HOUSE. 


Tuere are few departments of the farm-house 
that are of more importance than the cellar, yet it 
is perhaps more generally neglected than any other 
part of the premises, being out of sight, it is left to 
take care of itself, and will seldom bear very close 
ispection. There should be a reform here, and I 
will state what I consider the proper mode of con- 
structing a good and convenient cellar. 

After settling in your mind the proper height of 





the cellar, (which should not be less than seven nor 
more than eight feet high,) dig one foot deeper than 
you intend the bottom when finished; then dig 
under at the bottom all round from four to six 
inches, and lay a course of flat stones projecting 
beyond the outside of the main wall at Toast four 
inches, to prevent rats from working under. Lay 
your foundation in water lime mortar, carrying it 
up in the same as far as you can be safe from frost, 
and the renainder in quick lime mortar. Lay the 
wall in two distinct courses of stone, and do not 
allow the inner and outer stones to touch each 
other, but fill the middle with mortar to make a 
solid wall. Make your windows with double glass 
sashes, and you need have little fears that frost will 
penetrate to injure anything. 

If your cellar bottom is dry, porous, gravelly 
soil, you do not need a drain, but that is seldom the 
case. The sure way is to dig a drain from one side 
to carry off superfluous water, and if a wet, clayey 
bottom, lay drain tile around or through it, so as 
effectually to draw off all the water, and then cover 
the bottom between and over the tile with small 
stones to the depth of one foot, and cover the whole 
with water lime cement. In situations where there 
is no fall for draining, the sides may be plastered 
with cement, to keep out water as much as possi- 
ble. Lay timbers down while the mortar is soft, 
for sills to be used for divisions, and make simple 
board partitions, as they are less expensive than 
brick, and answer equally well in most cases. 

The cellar should be divided into at least four 
apartments, viz: a milk room, fitted with shelves 
for the milk pans; a store room for provisions, with 
cupboard, &c.; a larger apartment for the storage 
of fruit, cider barrels, &c.; and a dark room for 
potatoes and other vegetables, as they keep better 
when excluded from light. Have ample arrange- 
ments for lighting and ventilating all the apartments 
(except the dark one), at all times, and you have a 
place for everything necessary about a cellar, and 
with but little expense after once built. A few 
other conveniences might be added, if thought to 
be of consequence; but the above is generally suffi- 
cient for common purposes, and would be a great 
improvement over the majority inuse. *,*,* 





ON HARROWS AND HARROWING. 


Tere are varions kinds of harrows in use by 
different farmers in the country, but the square- 
hinged thirty tooth harrow is perhaps more gene- 
rally used than all others, throughout western New 
York. The Geddes harrow has been introduced te 
a limited extent, but has been generally abandoned 
after a short trial. The triangular harrow, single 
and double, (one behind and within the other,) has 
also had its day here. The Scotch harrow is now 
coming into use, and is very well liked on smooth 
land; but it is difficult to turn, clogs badly on 
rough land, and is not, on the whole, so well 
adapted to all kinds of work as the first named 
above. There are some new patent harrows which 
seem to possess good qualities, viz: the square, di- 
agonal hinged harrow, improved by Wa. ANDER- 
son, (see Pat. Off. report, page 142 plates, ’54,) and 
Ramsey's flexible harrow, (Pat. Off. rep. ’64, page 
166 plates,) both of which appear to be better 
adapted to pulverise the soil and overcome obstruc- 
tions, with ease of draft and turning, and we judge 
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also for covering seed, than most others in use.— 
Various revolving harrows ‘have been lately pat- 
ented, but owing to their complexity of structure, 
and liability to get out of repuir, as well as their 
extra expense, cannot very generally come into use, 
although they may be in some respects superior. 
We think a good harrow is much needed, and farm- 
ers should agitate the question through the agricul- 
tural press, and draw out the opinions and experi- 
ence of each other on the subject. A good harrow 
is next in importance to a good plow, and can not 
well be dispensed with, either for pulverising the 
soil or covering seeds. 

There are many different opinions concerning the 
proper mode of harrowing,—some contending that 
the soil should only be cut fine, without much stir- 
ring; others consider the usual form of the drag- 
tooth injurious and working on a wrong principle, 
and that the form of the cultivator tooth is better 
adapted to the thorough pulverization of the soil— 
lifting instead of compacting —and leaving it in 
better condition for a crop. Both methods have 
their advantages, in their proper places. The com- 
mon harrow must in many cases precede the culti- 
vator; both instruments are useful, and can not 
well be dispensed with. We do not think the cul- 
tivator so well calculated to cover seed as the har- 
row, as it draws the earth and seed into ridges, and 
the rains often wash the grain out, and also cover- 
ing some of it too deep; while the harrow, if drawn 
lengthwise of the furrows, (as it generally should 
be,) will cover the seed at a more equal depth, and 
it is less liable to be washed out. Some will per- 
haps say that grain should be drilled in; but drills 
cannot always be had, nor are they always advisa- 
ble, and a large majority will continue to use the 
harrow for some time to come. 

Tyons, N. Y. *,*4* 





ON PASTURING SHEEP IN ORCHARDS. 


I xnow not what others may think, but I am 
convinced that, were I to have an orchard contain- 
ing a thousand trees, my policy would be adverse 
to allowing sheep to run in it. ‘It is true that they 
will keep down weeds, kill thistles for the time 
being, and gnaw the grass low in the soil; but is it 
not equally true, on the other hand, that they will 
also gnaw your apple, pear, peach, and other trees? 

The sheep is an industrious, gnawing animal. 
For instance, last season I turned a flock into the 
orchard for two or three days only, but found out 
at an early hour that the animals had gnawed the 
bark off of the apple trees, and materially injured 
the peach trees. I immediately turned them out. 
It cannot be said that sheep cultivate the ground, 
as do hogs. The nature of the sheep forbids that 
animal from working over the soil with his nose, as 
does the hog. The only argument then, in my 
opinion, in favor of allowing sheep to take posses- 
sion of your orchard, is, that they keep down the 
weeds when there is nothing else for them to sub- 
sist upon; that they gnaw down the grass very low 
in the root; that they give to an orchard a cleanly 
appearance; and that, on the whole, they furnish 
the soil manure for its enrichment. The fact that 
grass is short does not prove that sod does not exist 
on the soil. The roots of apple trees cannot do as 
well bound down by a tough sod, as they could 


me, therefore, to turn my attention briefly to the 
advantages of turning hogs, in preference to sheep 
into orchards. ' . 

1. For twenty-five years we have allowed ow 
hogs to run in our orchard, with great success and 
entire advantage to the trees,—turning them out 
usually before the apples begin to fall. The hog ig 
a worker with his nose. He picks up worms, and 
destroys all small apples that fall on the ground, 
containing the grub which afterwards seems to 
change into some destructive insect. 

2. The hog enriches an orchard equal to any 
other animal, though he may not eat dock and this. 
tles. Fruit that grows on orchards where hogs ru 
during the summer is not apt to be knotty, wormy 
and worm-eaten, as is the case where you mow 
your fruit-yards. This we have learned from ex. 
perience. If you want indifferent, worm-eaten 
apples, mow your orchards, and allow ants to build 
nests around the trunks of the trees. Straw, put 
around the bodies of fruit-trees, is an excellent 
thing to make large apples and keep down the grass, 

8. I prefer hogs in an orchard to any other ani- 
mal, They are ever active with their snouts, and 
seem to be almost equal to a sub-soil plow in work- 
ing over the soil around the trunks of apple and 
other trees. We have always had excellent apples 
in our orchard, and it never fails to produce. The 
soil and sods are literally torn up by the hogs in 
almost all parts of the orchard. We never plow it, 
for by so doing the spongioles (absorbent vessels of 
fruit trees) are injured. Our orchard has become 
very fertile, and its yields of fine fruit are, as 
a consequence, very large. I therefore, from 
these very brief considerations, recommend hogs for 
orchards, in preference to sheep or other animals, 

Baldwinsville, N, Y. T. 





STEALING FRUIT— HOW TO PREVENT IT. 


DovstLess some of your numerous readers would 
like to know how to prevent having their fruit 
stolen, as very often is the case in a thickly settled 
country, especially near a village or larger town, 
where too often numerous idle boys and sometimes 
not a few knavish customers take the opportunity 
of helping themselves to your fruit in your absence, 
or while you are passing the midnight hours in 
peaceful slumber. When I first commenced fruit- 
growing, I was occasionally annoyed by such intra- 
ders, not only in carrying away my fruit with them, 
but destroying much that they did not take, by 
shaking to the ground a quantity much bruised and 
handled, so as to be of little or no use to any one, 
Being aware of the fact that this mischief would 
only increase if I did not take some measures to 
remedy it, I adopted the following plan, which has 
proved in my case very satisfactory. 

When I have conversation or dealings with per- 
sons whom I suspect of fruit-stealing, I treat them, 
as all other men, in the most respectful manner,— 
giving no chance for offence, as some do; and when 
I find fruit has been taken, I am not hasty to report 
that I think certain individuals are guilty of it, but 
keep still as to what has been taken, and look out 
for the future; in the meantime I may chance 
find out the guilty, or be enabled to catch the thief 
in his next attempt. I act not rashly in announcing 
to the inquiring community how I will prevent my 





were they to be rooted among by swine. Allow 





fruit from being stolen, but calmly assert, as in all 
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A ; I be 
doings, that my determifations wi 
at ont ee case » A should be so unfortu- 
gate as to be found guilty, that he will be treated 
gwording to the penalty of the law. I contrive to 
igve it generally understood by the community, 
that 1am prepared with both pistols and a good 
gusket well charged, and make it a duty of my 
own to walk quietly, at irregular hours of night, 
into the orchard or fruit-garden, with the intention 
of freely using said arms if an opportunity presents 
itself; and in two instances I had the pleasure of 
doing 80, —since which time I have had no more 
fruit stolen, or been annoyed by any such intruders. 
[have four thousand peach trees in bearing con- 
dition, besides apples, pears, and other fruit—all of 
which are exposed to being stolen, but my firmness 
incarrying out my designs has been a preventive 
sgainst having my fruit stolen or disturbed by any 
ach persons #8 have a disposition to take that 
which is not their own. At the ripening of my 
frst crop of fruit, being somewhat annoyed, I de- 
ae | to plant a complete Osage Orange fence 
ground my fruit grounds, as a protection as well as 
afence; but I am now happy that an occasional 
walk around the premises, at different hours of the 
ight, using without hesitation good fire-arms, is a 
afer preventive against thieves. GIRARD, 





TRANSPLANTING TREES, 


Tas business is entitled to much more care than 
is given it by operators in general. With many, 
the operation is performed in so hasty a manner, 
and with so little regard to the habits of the tree, 
that success would be almost a miracle. Then, 
again, the many are anxious to set a tree as nearly 
grown as circumstances will in any way admit—a 
practice both absurd and dangerous. 

A very few simple rules are all that are necessary 
toinsure success. And first, preparation and adapt- 
ation of the soil are of primary importance. Trees, 
both forest and fruit, are usually taken from a soil 
to which they are adapted — the former by nature, 
the latter by cultivation. To insure success, they 
should always be put in a soil as favorable as the 
one from which they are taken; if better, greater 
success will follow. Frequent errors have shown 
themselves in this matter. For instance, we have 
seen the Maple taken from its native loam and 
transplanted to die in a soil where the Elm would 
grow fat. The latter loves moisture that would 
drown out the former. Similar remarks will apply 
toall trees. They have their favorite soil as well 
43 climate, and will attain their greatest perfection 
in that soil. If a change is to be tolerated any way, 
it should be in removing trees from a wet to a moist 
or dry soil, but never the reverse. 
A tree, with proper care, may be transplanted at 
any time. We have done it in each month of the 
year, with success. The great secret of midsum- 
mer transplanting, when the verdure is full, consists 
in taking all the roots, with the earth upon them, 
that can possibly be obtained; and if the tree is 
deciduous, divest it of its foliage, and set it in a 
y position. We have seen new leaves start in 
&short time under these circumstances, and a new 
growth formed. But, though it can be done, the 
= is not to be recommended for general practice. 

ts utility consists in the possibility it affords the 





traveling, and transfer them to his own grounds, 
Beyond this, the practice would be an unnecessary 
loss of labor, with unnecessary risk of the loss of 
the tree. 

But to the best time for transplanting trees. Our 
inference is, that the land has been duly prepared 
to receive them. If its natural character is wet, it 
has been made dry enough for general cultivation. 
If it is stiff and heavy, it has been tilled and cared 
for until grain or grass will grow upon it without 
let or hindrance. If this is not so, the best time to 
set trees has not come upon that farm, and no sea- 
son can bring it, until the owner has improved 
times and seasons to effect these objects. This 
done, spring and autumn are both adapted to the 
purpose,—the former from early plowing time until 
the bursting of the bud; the latter from the time 
the new wood becomes mature and the lower leaves 


begin to fall, to the setting in of severe frosts. 


But in New England and northern New York, 
where springs are short, and the hurry of seed time 
impels to every exertion, and where the autumns 
are long and for the most part marked for bland 
and pleasant skies, we give to autumn a decided 
preference; and we do it for the reason that when 
the seed-sowing and in-gathering of the year is 
ended, or has so far become controlable as to admit 
of leisure that spring never affords, the work can 
be more leisurely and of course more thoroughly 
accomplished. The earth, too, is in a better condi- 
tion for working than is ordinarily the case in 
spring. And what is more, a tree removed to a 
new locality in autumn is in a better condition to 
commence a new growth than if removed in spring. 
The earth becomes fixed around the roots, so that 
the winds that fall upon it in its full-leaved splen- 
dor cannot disturb it, and excessive rains give less 
drenching, and burning drouths have much less 
chance to penetrate and scorch the rootlets. It su- 
percedes the necessity of mulching, unless it be to 
keep the grass down. In short, the practice is full 
of advantages, with no serious objections, and if 
the operation is well and carefully performed, a 
tree so transplanted will commence its growth in 
its new home, and scarcely give evidence that a 
removal had been its fortune. 


Richmond, Mass. W. BACON. 





ON THE BEST METHOD OF USING LIQUID MANURE 
FOR GARDENS. 


No expensive fixtures will answer for the most 
of farmers, for applying liquid manure to —_— 
but all will allow that it is beneficial. I have tri 
it several years, with great benefit. My plan is 
this: —I place a barrel in a convenient position, 
supplied with a good cover; into this I place the 
droppings of the hen-house, slops of the kitchen, 
and other refuse around the house having a manu- 
rial property, and let it stand in the barrel until 
full; then, with an old pail and a long-handled dip- 
per, I pour it around the plants. It takes some 
little time, and is none of the nicest of jobs, but I 
am well repaid in the quick growth of the garden 
produce and in their fine size when harvested. 

This is the manner in which I apply liquid ma- 
nure to the garden. If there is a better way, on a 
small scale, I should be glad to know it; but I shall 
have the manure on the garden, if I use the old 





ver of trees to take up small specimens when 





way, for it pays at that. L. B. 
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THE GENESEE VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


- Tue Summer Exhibition of the Genesee Valley 
Horticultural Society was held in this city, June 24. 
Although somewhat too early in the season for 
Strawberries and Cherries, still the show of those 
fruits was very large and excellent, while the dis- 
play of flowers was superior to that of any previ- 
ous exhibition. The attendance was good, and we 
are happy to see that these magnificent expositions 
are attracting more attention from our citizéns, as 
well as from persons residing in adjoining counties. 
We noticed gentlemen present from the counties of 
Otsego, Cayuga, Wayne, Wyoming, Orleans and 
Genesee. We can not but rejoice that this old So- 
ciety is renewing its youth, under its present able 
management, and is making such vigorous and well 
directed efforts to advance that taste for horticul- 
tural improvement which ought to characterize the 
far-famed Valley of the Genesee. 

Let us take a look at the exhibition. This Hall 
in which it is held will seat twelve hundred per- 
sons, yet it is none too large for the proper display 
of the flowers and fruits entered for exhibition—in 
fact, hardly large enough. Here, as we enter, are 
several rows of tables, running the entire length of 
the room, filled with flowers from the celebrated 
Mount Hope Nurseries of Etpwancer & Barry. 
What a gorgeous display of roses! Three hundred 
and eighty-six varieties of the Queen of Flowers 
from this one establishment! This collection re- 
ceived, and is worthy of, the premium. It contains 
48 new varieties, never before exhibited. Here, 
too, is a magnificent collection of 360 varieties of 
roses from A, Frost & Co., including 47 new vari- 
ties imported last winter from France, and never be- 
fore exhibited. To one of these is awarded the prize 
for the best new rose. Here, too, is a choice col- 
lection of roses, containing 183 varieties, exhibited 
by A. Loomis, of Batavia. They are “specially 
commended” by the committee, and deserve to be. 
What a fine display of pronies! And here is a 
farmer, (Col. Brooxs, of Wyoming,) noting down 
a few of the best varieties, in order that he may be 
able, in purchasing, to make a judicious selection. 
Who says these exhibitions are of no benefit to the 





=—=—=——. 

We carnot stop to examine this splendid col. 
tion of greenhouse plants, exhibited by Jony Hug. 
Ton, gardener to 8. Matnews, Esq.; but Who og 
look without a feeling of pleasure on these 
pyramidal fuchsias, drooping under their 
load of floral ear-rings, gorgeous and beautiful 
on these fine geraniums, with their profuse display 
of dazzling flowers! 

Such an exhibition of flowering shrubs has neyy 
been made before in Rochester, if in any other city 
in the United States. Errwancrr & Barry aly 
exhibited 102 different kinds. 

Of strawberries, there is a magnificent shoy, 
though not quite equal to that of last year. Hey 
are the two prize dishes—one in the Nurserymey 
and the other in the Amateurs’ class; the forme 
grown by H. E. Hooxer & Co., the latter by], 
N. Laneworrtny. The variety receiving this high 
honor is, in both cases, the Hooker. Here, by thy 
side of the Hooker, is a dish of Wilson’s Albany, 
These two varieties are destined to be the mo 
popular market kinds we have. Both are stanj. 
nates, and, unlike the Hovey, need no other kinds 
to fertilize them. They are both of a rich dak 
color, very large and handsome, and great bearer, 
This dish of McAvoy’s Superior, shown by Hoox- 
Er, Fariey, & Co., is exceedingly handsome, }f 
this variety was always as well formed as ther 
specimens, it would have few superiors, Unfort- 
nately, in this section at least, the berries are apt 
to be very imperfect. Among the great numbe 
of varieties here exhibited, Sir Charles Napier, 
Triomphe de Gand, and Trollope’s Victoria, attrut 
attention from their large size. 

“What have we here?” 

“A dish of wax peaches; well done, and 2 
mistake.” 

“There is a slight ‘mistake.’ They are not wat 
at all, but genuine George IV. peaches, raised in the 
greenhouse of Sean Matuews, Esq., President of 
the society. Just see how deliciously fragrant they 
are; a smell of such peaches, at this season of the 
year, as Secretary Sre.re says, is ‘ worth the price 
of the entrance ticket.’ ” 
Here, by the side of these ripe peaches ani 
strawberries, are some preserved peaches aul 
strawberries, as well as pears, quinces and toms 
toes, exhibited by Hon. T. G. Yeomans, of Wal- 
worth, N. Y., whose “fruit bottle,” with the rim 
for preventing the cork from being pressed into the 
bottle when the air is exhausted, is a decided im 
provement. 
The show of cherries is not as large as usual. It 
is a little too early for them, but those that ar 
shown are pretty good specimens. The trees in this 
section never before presented such a sorry appeal 
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ance as at this time. Many trees are completely 
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jenuded of leaves. Owing to the cool wet season 


igst year, the wood did not fully mature, and the 
grere weather in December, and the prolonged 
ins this spring, have so weakened the trees that 
are attacked by a disease somewhat similar to 
the curl of the leaves in peach trees. The “best 
ish of cherries” is shown by W. Krxe,—variety, 
pale de Choisy ; the “best collection,” by Ext- 
gaxcer & Barry. Among the best varieties of 
these may be mentioned the Goo. Wood, Bauman’s 
Moy, May Duke, Rockport Bigarreau, Downton, 
porly Purple Guigne, Early Richmond, New 
Weeping, and Belle d’ Orleans, 
The show of vegetables is good, but we have not 
time to examine them. 





{mE GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT CATERPILLAR. 

Is the last volume of the Genesee Farmer, sev- 
wal of our correspondents, in different sections of 
thecountry, alluded to the appearance of a cater- 
pillar which destroyed the leaves of their currant 
bashes. At that time it had troubled us but little, 
if at all, in this neighborhood; but the present 
xason, our currant bushes, in many places, are lit- 
terally denuded of foliage by this destructive insect, 
which proves to be the gooseberry and currant 
aw-fly (Nematus trimaculatus). 








4 GOOSEBERRY SAW-FLY. 
Grub, cocoon, and perfect insect. 
The flies emerge from their winter quarters about 
the middle of April, and the female soon after de- 
posits her eggs on the under side of the leaves. 
The larva is hatched in about a week, and com- 
mences feeding on the leaf, increasing in size, and 


pale-green color, the first thoracic segment being 
deep yellow, the penultimate being also of the same 
color; the feet, tail, and head, are black, and each 
segment is dotted black also, some having as many 
as twenty-four spots arranged in lines down the 
back, while those on the sides are more irregular, 
with one large one at the base of each foot. They 
have six pectoral, sharp, horny feet; the fourth 
segment appears destitute of feet, but the six fol- 
lowing are each furnished with a pair of legs, which 
assist them in walking; they have also a pair of 
feet at the extremity of the last segment. 

In the fly state it assumes an ochreous calor; 
the body is orange, sometimes bright; the wings 
are iridescent, and, when expanded, are about 
two-thirds of an inch in length; the antennw are 
almost as long as the body, bristly, brownish above, 
and nine-jointed; the crown of the head and eyes 
are black, as are also three large confluent spots in, 
the center of the trunk, and also a large patch on 
the breast or sternum. 

The broods of caterpillars appear in succession 
occasionally from March till October, but in great- 
est numbers in June. Sometimes they severely 
attack the gooseberry in July and August, and after 
denuding the bushes of their foliage, they descend 
into the earth, spinning themselves a yellowish 
cocoon of an elliptical form, and remain in their 
pupa state till the following spring. Those of the 
early summer brood descend in like manner, but in 
the course of three weeks, or less, undergo their 
transformation, and again appear as perfect flies. 
Syringing the bushes, on the first appearance of 
the caterpillars, until the foliage is well wetted, and 
then dusting them all over with powdered caustic 
lime, is effective. The operation shouid be per- 
formed at least two or three times to secure their 
destruction, and the earlier it is done the better, 
Watering with lime water has much the same effect, 
and covering the ground under the bushes with 
fresh tanner’s bark is also advantageous. The most 
radical cure, however, is to remove the soil under 
the bushes to the depth of three inches, and to dig 
pits two feet deep and bury the soil in them, sub- 
stituting that taken from the pits for that which 
has been removed. Water heated to 140 deg., and 
applied by the syringe or garden engine, has been 
found destructive to the caterpillars, while the foli- 
age has sustained no injury. The barbarous prac- 
tice of striking the stem of the bush suddenly with 
a mallet, so as to cause the caterpillars to fall to 
the ground, where they may be bruised to death 
with the back of a spade or trodden under foot, is 
attended with much injury to the stem and bark of 
the tree. A nurseryman in this city, whose cur- 
rant bushes are infested with these caterpillars, has 





frequently changing its skin, till it is about three- 
quarters of an inch in length. It is now of a dull 


them cut in two with a pair of scissors. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES FROM IOWA. 


Eprrors Greneser Farmer: — For the benefit of 
your numerous western readers, I am willing to 
spend a short time in jotting practical suggestions 
on the science of tree planting, training, &c. 

Nurserymen are usually too chary of their ground. 
The trees are crowded too much in the row, seldom 
exceeding six or seven inches apart— causing the 
stocks to grow tall, slender, and weakly, often as 
large three or four feet from the crown as they are 
at it, with sometimes two or three straggling limbs, 
very frequently all growing from the same side. 
Such trees are not worth the labor of planting, 
much less the time lost in waiting year after year, 
in the hope of gathering fruit from the ill-shapen 
things, until finally the spring storms of wind and 
rain shall snap off or uproot the swaying flagstaffs, 
misnamed fruit trees, and sad experience shall force 
the truth upon you, that only stocky, low-headed, 
well-balanced trees will thrive and bear to any per- 
fection in our western prairies. Jno. W. Frazier, 
of Henry county, one of the most successful fruit- 
raisers in the west, and who has some twenty-four 
hundred apple-trees bearing, informed me that his 
trees which were headed as low as twelve or four- 
teen inches, although set but two years— being 
then but two years old from the graft, (root-graft) 
— bore double and many of them treble the quan- 
tity of fruit that the long-bodied ones did, although 
many of the latter were three or four years older, 
and of the same varieties. A tree of the variety 
known in the west as Mother bore a full half-bushel 
of excellent specimens; two years old when set, and 
—~ "aed years. Gravenstein and Ortley nearly as 
well. 

One of the principal causes of the failure of trees 
to grow, is the manner they are usually planted.— 
Taken from the crowded nursery row, the roots, 
being interlocked, are rubbed badly; these are 
jammed into holes often not over twelve or four- 
teen inches across, leaving all the mutilated roots 
dangling; the dirt is shovelled in and pressed down 
with the foot, to the maiming of the few remaining 
fibres that may have been so fortunate as to be left. 
Too much haste in setting trees almost invariably 
results in failure. A case in point:— 

Neighbor this spring purchased one hun- 
dred apple-trees. They were received in the eve- 
ning; the next day by noon the boys had dug all 
the holes and the trees were set. Two days after, 
we had a heavy rain with wind, and when I passed, 
fully one-half of the trees were lying at an angle of 
45 deg. These were straitened by raising them up 
with the hand, and by good luck with the heels on 
the lee side, and the work was done. 

This is not an individual case. Scores of young 
orchards are treated in the same way every year, 
to my personal knowledge. The Fruit Books all 
give such plain directions for planting trees, that it 
is almost superfluous to say anything in regard to 
it. However, as Fruit Books are not as plenty 
among our farmers as Genesce Farmers are, I will 
venture a remark on the subject. 

After having selected your trees, of varicties 
known to be hardy here—and they are but few— 
such roots as are bruised must be trimmed at the 
break, by a smooth cut from the under side. The 





——— 
and they should be in width fully twice the fay 
expanse of the roots. One person should place 
tree in its proper position, holding it plumb, why 
another, with his hands, should scatter the 
pulverized earth around and over the roots, —hg 
careful that there are no vacancies left under 
of them, and the fibres placed in a horizonta} Poa. 
tion. After all the fibres are covered carefully, thy 
balance of the soil may be shoveled in. Keep Yow 
feet off. If your trees are such as I have reggy, 
mended, they will need no stakes. Plant two ay 
three year old trees. If the summer is dry, mig 
with saw-dust; it will keep the ground sufficiently 
moist all summer. I seldom water trees, 

The ground set with young trees is usually 
ped, the same as if no trees were there. Corn & 
sowed crops should never be raised in an orchan, 
Beans, potatoes, vines—in fact, any low hoed ¢ 
—will not interfere. Trees are almost invarighj 
treated as a secondary object. It is almost impo 
sible to find an orchard where the trees are not 
more or less scarred by the whiffletrees, to ayoi 
tearing up a hill of corn or potatoes. Make th 
the trees Tuz crop on the ground set apart for then, 
—use good judgment in selecting them,—set can. 
Sully,—cultivate them understandingly,—read th 
Genesee Farmer thoroughly, and there is no danger 
of failure. W. ©. JONES, 

Viola, Iowa, May, 1358. 





PEARS FOR MARKET. 


Ovr respected friend L. F. Atien, of Buffalo, hy 
written an article in the last number of the Zorti. 
culturist, to show that pears for orcharding, ani 
especially dwarf pears, have proved a failure. (hn 
looking over his five pages on this subject, the fil. 
lowing are the prominent points of his evidence and 
argument. He planted largely and well of both 
standards and dwarfs, but chiefly the latter. They 
grew well for two or three years, and then many of 
them began to die, and these losses continued rap- 
idly to take place, the dead ones being replaced, 
until in five years the renewals were about equal to 
the original number. Afterwards, during a winter 
when mice were very abundant, these depredatos 
destroyed nearly all that were left, Thus ended the 
experiment. Apple and quince trees a 
adjoining, succeeded well with much less care, 
bore fruit in abundance. Twenty or thirty of his 
friends and neighbors commenced pear cultivation 
about the same time—with diverse soils, exposures, 
and cultivation, and all these admit their failure 
except one, who is “constitutionally obstinate” in 
never confessing to anerror. This want of succes 
appears to have been the chief reason for condeml- 
ingthepear. *  * * * * * 

On looking a little further at the article of ou 
friend ALLEN, we think we can perceive a cause df 
his failure, independently of what may be sup 
that the soil was unsuitable, or too wet, or 
fire-blight, which no skill can wholly avert, may 
have prevailed unusually just at that time. He 
states that for two or three years after setting, rod 
crops were cultivated among his trees, with plenty 
of good stable manure, and that during this time 
many of them grew well. But, three years 








holes should be dug deep, and filled up to the point 


on which the tree will rest with the surface soil, !menced, the land was laid into grass, but doy 








planting, at the very period when failure com- 
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severy year” thoroughly for four or five feet in 
igmeter around each tree, and manure was well 


Se whatever others might look for, we should 

failure with dwarf trees thus cultivated. 

Root crops do well for all other trees, yet not so 

yal as simple cultivation without any crop, as we 

have long since and repeatedly stated. But a crop 
of roots growing at the foot of a dwarf pear, ope- 
ates precisely as a crop of weeds,—for trees recog- 
nize no difference between a potato or turnip, and 

g thistle or pig-weed. The hoeing given to the 
roots is an important help to the tree, but this hoe- 
ing is less frequent and more expensive than may 
be performed on a clean bare surface. The dwarfs, 
however, mostly grew well, till the land was laid to 

Then commenced rapid failure, notwith- 
sanding the spaded circles. Now, we respectfully 
mbmit that a spading once a year is too infrequent; 
but if it had been done once a week it would still 
have been insufficient to promote proper growth. 
for a circle four or five feet in diameter is a radius 
of two to two and a half feet from the grass to the 
tree. Now, it has been ascertained that the roots 
of grass often extend much beyond this distance; 
and there is no doubt that this spaded surface was 
soon underlaid with a dense net-work of grass roots, 
abstracting nourishment and moisture from the tree. 

Every observant person must have seen the darker 
green and ranker growth of the grass at the outer 
rm of such spaded and manured circles, owing to 
the higher feed thus given to it, and by which its 
roots are encouraged to thrust themselves over the 
whole surface thus prepared for them, and robbing 
the tree. But this is not all. The roots of trees 
extend much further than most cultivators imagine. 
We have on former occasions fully demonstrated 
that peach roots run beyond a circle whose diame- 
ter is double the height, and that a tree ten feet high 
should have, not a dug circle three feet in diameter 
or less, as is usually given it, but one more than 
twenty feet in diameter, or a surface furty times as 
great as the three feet space. Apple and pear roots 
extend about as far—the quince roots of dwarf 
pears only about half as far, and a dwarf pear six 
feet high does not therefore require a cultivated cir- 
ce more than six feet in diameter, with an addi- 
tional ring two feet wide to compensate for the 
inner extension of grass roots — making the whole 

ten feet in diameter. The four feet dug cir- 

es were therefore only a sixth part of the mellow 

surface they should have been, even if they had 
been repeatedly stirred through the season. 

_We had once hoped that the absolute necessity of 
high cultivation for the dwarf pear, was destined 
work a revolution in fruit culture, by teaching 

ters to give all their trees better management. 
is hope has not been realized; for instead of ef- 
fecting an improvement in cultivation, it has only 
induced negligent cultivators to pronounce dwarf 
pears humbugs. 

It is generally recommended to confine the dwarf 
to gardens, where the soil has been made rich, and 
where in spading and hoeing vegetables, they will 
getashare of the benefit. As orchards are usually 
cultivated, it would be perfect folly to attempt the 
raising of dwarfs by orchard management. But as 
they should be treated, and as they may easily be, 
this mode is superior to every other, garden culture 








not excepted. For, as we have just shown, vege- 
tables growing near them interfere in the same way 
that weeds do, but less in degree on account of the 
hoeing they get. Besides this, the surface in gar- 
déns is mellowed by hand less frequently and at 
more cost, than by horses, on a large scale. An 
acquaintance has several acres occupied with dwarfs, 
among which he allows no crop whatever to grow. 
The trees are eight teet apart each way, (twelve 
would be better,) and he keeps the whole surface 
as mellow as an ash heap, with less labor than is 
required for a field of corn, by means of a two-horse 
cultivator. He sold his fruit crop last year, during 
the severest season of the money-pressure, for 
about twelve hundred dollars, cash in hand, and a 
large portion of his pears (Angoulemes) sold at siz 
cents each by the barrel.— Country Gentleman. 





NOTES FROM OREGON. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I venture once more to send 
you a few lines upon Oregon.* We have had an 
unusually dry season; plowing of sod and fallow 
has been suspended nearly four months, and conse- 
quently the wheat sown will fall short nearly one 
half. The crops of wheat and oats were rather 
light, but otherwise good. Vegetables are very 
scarce, and the potato crop unusually small. Prices 
run high: wheat $1.25 to $1.50; oats 75 cents to 
$1; potatoes $1.25. The apple crop has been only 
tolerable this season; under good cultivation it has 
been good, but under neglected cultivation it has 
paralleled your ever-memorable SLarpasn’s success. 

The mildew has borne a conspicuous part this 
season, and many a limb has been amputated on 
account of it. This disease is misnamed here, and 
the consequence is, a great many farmers labor 
under a mistake in regard to it. It is caused by a 
small bug, about the size of a common pin-head, a 
little spotted. This fellow eats off the under coat 
of the leaf, which causes it to curl up and renders 
it useless to the tree. Sometimes it preys upon the 
tender shoots, but generally attacks the leaf only. 
The flour-like or mildew appearance is the excre- 
ments of this bug. Touch the shoot on a cool, still 
morning, and the bug will fall at your feet motion- 
less; touch it at noon, when warm, and it will fly 
like a gnat. I have caught multitudes in a short 
time, on a cool morning, by holding a tin pan, with 
a little water in it, under the shoots, and giving 
them a slight jar. 

Apples ripened off unusually early, as the season 
was uncommonly long, warm and dry: they sold 
for about $5 per bushel. Plums have done well, 
and are perfectly free from malady. Our pears are 
not to be excelled in any of the four quarters of the 
earth, for size, flavor and productiveness. Grapes 
have come up to the work this season, even beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. 

Horticulture is still onward here. Thousands of 
fruit trees are coming out here this fall and winter, 
and from present appearances we anticipate a fame 
for Oregon, ere long, in the line of horticulture, 
which, for her age and population, will be without 
a parallel in the annals of the world. 

Eola, Polk Co., O. T., Deca, 1857. WM. RUBLE. 








* We shall at all times be glad to hear from our esteemed cor- 
respondent. Occasiopal “ Notes from Oregon” will be read with 
interest by ourselves and our readers. [eps 
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State Fairs for 1858, 


en Marysville,.......... August 23—88. 
Alabama,...............Montgomery,........ October 18—22. 
Connectlont,.....scecccee a October 12—15, 
PT GE, n.deinincenccce I sic nadine September 14—1T.- 
cndnninewnadeneaeed ee September 14—1T. 
IN nt ebontenenars Burlington, ........ September 14—17. 
Rhode Island, .......... Providence, ........ September 14—18, 
ES CRNA, . 5.0200: September 14—18. 
Kentucky, ..... evan’ Louisville, .......... Sept. 27—Oct. 1. 
Canada West,........... ne Sept. 27—Oct. 1. 
___, VE INE, vn cccccnad Sept. 28-—-Oct. 1 
ciicasecssones er October 4—T. 
PG snkikcsuscesanens Indianapolls,........ October 4—0. 
i iinnsceninconass eee October 5—8. 
New Hampshire,........ BE scctcccnnanas October 6—8. 
SERIES: Petersburgh, ....... October. 
icccinaadtanntins<dmeonin ecasenad October. 
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To ovr AGEnts AND Farenps Everywuere.—As there 
are thousands of farmers who have discontinued the high 
priced papers on account of hard times, and who are not 
now taking any agricultural journal, we have concluded 
to take half-year subscriptions to the Genesee Farmer, and 
we trust our friends will make an effort to send us in a 
few thousand additional subscribers. We will send the 
Farmer from July to December, inclusive, to single sub- 
scribers, for 25 cents; five copies for $1,00, with a Rural 
Annual to the getter up of the club; and eight copies for 
$1.50, with a Rural Annual to the person getting up the 
club. All subscriptions must end with the year. We can 
supply the back numbers if desired. 

— 0+ 

Oscar T. Wueeter, Esq., of Columbus, Miss., sends us 
twenty-three new subscribers for the present half year’s 
volume of the Farmer, and justly remarks, “If all your 
single subscribers can send you twenty-three names, you 
will have a good list.” We have over 1,500 single sub- 
scribers. If each of them would do as Mr. K. has done, 
they would add 34,500 to our already large circulation. 
This we do not expect. We think, however, that there 
are few of our friends who, by speaking to their neighbors, 
could not send us a club of five or eight subscribers for 
the present half volume. Many of them have already 
done so, and we feel under great obligations to them. We 
hope others will do likewise. We shall print several 
thousand extra copies of the July number, in order to be 
fully prepared for all orders. Now is the time to attend 
to this good work. There are tens of thousands of farm- 
ers who, on account of hard times, are taking no agricul- 
tural journal: to such the Genesee Farmer commends 
itself on account of its low price, as well as by its great 

practical value. Surely, the Prize Essays in the present 
nu:nber alone are worth much more than the small sum 
we ask for the half year’s volume. The Furmer need 





—————__. 
own; and, thanks to our unrivalled corps of eo 

ents, it 1s ‘giving universal satisfaction, Thus, F. ‘ 
Fensz, Esq., of Flat Rock, Ind., in sending fire addition 
subscribers to the present half volume, says: “] am oy 
taking, beside the Genesee Farmer, a two-dollar agriea. 
tural paper; but were the prices reversed, I should ai! 
take the Genesce Farmer in preference.” From such ap, 
plimentary letters, we are satisfied that our friends hay 
only to speak to their neighbors to induce them to sj, 
scribe. Will each one of our friends see what they can 
for us? Will you, reader? 

— Since writing the above, several other good claiy 
have been sent in, among them a club of twenty-cight ney 
subscribers from B. 8. Gout, of Port Allegany, Pa Thy 
substantial method of expressing satisfaction with th 
Genesee Farmer is pleasing to us and complimentary y 
our numerous and experienced correspondents, who en 
doing so much to make the Farmer interesting and ip. 
structive. Our friends must not cease their disinterestgl 
labors till we have one hundred thousand subscriber, 
They can get this number with ease, if they will only op. 
tinue their efforts. We delieve they will do so, 

———+@e- = — 

Unperprarxino.—As an evidence of the interest begin. 
ning to be felt in the subject of underdraining, we ma 
mention the fact that our correspondent, Joun Jonysns, 
of Geneva, N. Y., who on his own farm has clearly proval 
that money spent in underdraining is a profitable inves. 
ment, and who through the press has done so much tp 
direct the attention of his brother farmers to this and 
other improvements, has received and answered, since the 
20th of January last, sixty-four letters asking questions i 
regard to underdraining. 

———_92__—_—_ 
Crover Seep Harvester.—We always hail with ples- 
ure everything which tends to cheapen clover seed, bt 
lieving that farmers cannot raise too much of this ren 
vating crop. The “Seed Harvester” of Mr. J. A. Waot- 
ner, advertised in this number, greatly lessens the labor 
and expense of gathering and threshing clover seed, ani 
consequently commends itself to particular favor. M: 
W. will send, gratis, circulars giving full information, » 


all applicants. 
—_—— roo ___— 


Tue Genesge Farmer 1x Orecon. — Our correspondent, 
G. W. Hunt, of Sublimity, Oregon, writes as follows: 

“The Farmer is well liked here, althongh when I com- 
menced taking it my neighbors laughed at “book fam- 
ing;” but now the scales are turned. I think, hed! 
leisure, I could send you a hundred subscribers. Some d 
my friends are, at my suggestion, making up clubs | 
believe this country is going to beat the world for fin 
stock. There are parties already gone to the States i 
pure blooded stock.” 





+e —__—_ 
Drsgases or Horses.—Correction.—In the recipe fir 
the cure of big-head, &c., in horses, furnished by Mr. 4 
Yovxe, and published in the Farmer for May, page 15), 
an error of considerable importance occurred. One of tht 
ingredients was printed limestone, whereas it should bert 
been brimstone. The mistake was. probably detected by 


most of our readers. 
om —__——_ 


We would call particular attention to the advertise 
ment of G. Westinanovuse & Co., of Schaneetady, N. ¥. 
Their one, two and three Horse Powers hare no superior, 
and all their machines and implements are such as we cu 





interfore with no other paper. It occupies a field of its 


cheerfully recommend. 
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a 
Wanrnen C. Jones, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, who took 


te fourth April Premium, in acknowledging the receipt 
a the books says: 
«]t would have done your heart pat if you could have 
the reception, the opening o the package, and the 
wjsmations of my better half when she discovered that 
oa had not only given full scripture measure, but ran- 
‘rover; the joy of Lour over the Shanghai book, and 
gf Oua STEPHEN, my three-year-old, over the Morgan 
og: and even Dora, the baby, seemed to crow more 
itl. Your name has found a place in my household 
iat will not soon ke effaced.” 
——- +ee———_- 

Cons ron Fonpsr. — We have several communications 
ging farmers to sow corn for fodder. It does best in 
ills, 80 as to admit the use of the cultivator. Sow plenty 
i wed—say forty kernels to the foot. 

———-9o—___—- 


Inquiries and Answers, 





Somsa Wusat arrer Waeat.— Will you be kind 
gh to advise, pony = the Farmer, whether a portion 
dsield which is now bearing a good crop of wheat will 
gswer to seed egain with wheat in the fall? I would 
niher do this, if so advised, as it would thus form con- 
wrion with the remaining portion of the field. (a) In 
qse you think a second crop of wheat advisable, would it 
le well to plow the land immediately after the present 
mop is cut, thereby turning down all the stubble, which, 
fom the abundance of the crop, must be very considera- 
be, and again plowing immediately before seeding ? (4) 
Tye portion of the field now bearing wheat had applied to 
tatseeding time last fall, about 275 lbs. per acre Peruvian 
guoo; would another application of guano be a proper 
manure for a second crop?—or is the opinion of many 
fumers in this neighborhood correct —that the frequent 
lication of guano will ultimately injure the land ? (c) 
A Susscrrper.—//artland, WV. Y. 

(@) Under such circumstances, we should have no hesi- 
tation in sowing wheat after wheat. Wheat will do as 
val after wheat as any other crop, provided the soil is 
richenough. By the aid of judicious manuring, Mr. Lawes 
oXained a crop ot wheat of 55 bushels per acre, on a soil 
that had grown a crop of wheat twelve years in succes- 
sim; and last year, after fifteen successive crops had been 
moved, the crop on one heavily manured plot was 50 
bushels"per acre. There can be no doubt that on a good 
hay soil, and with the aid of proper manures, wheat can 
tegrown without any intervening crop. Rotation of crops 
snot a necessity. It is advantageous, as enabling the 
firmer the better to enrich the soil, pulverize, consolidate 
tod clean it. 

(}) We have had no experience on this point. Should 
prefer to plow it twice, unless the soil is somewhat light. 
ln such a case, it might be better to cut the wheat prett 

g pretty 
dose to the ground, and then arrow the field, for the pur- 
mse of starting the seeds of weeds, &c. We think, how- 
wer, that it would be in most eases best to plow twice. 
lu sowing wheat after peas, the soil is sometimes so dry 
‘bat the seed will not germinate. This may be the case to 
sme extent after wheat, and by twice plowing this diffi- 
mity would be obviated, and the soil be nearly as moist 
aller a regular summer fallow. We may remark, al- 
Bough the climate of England is very different from that 
Ci this country, that in the experiments of Mr. Lawzs, 
Reriously alluded to, the soil was always plowed é¢wice,— 
mee immediately after the crop was removed, and again 
ht previous to sowing. In addition to this, the crop was 
tand-hoed twice in the spring. 





tained for the second crop. The idea that guano will 
injure the land—that it is merely a stimulant—rests on no 
satisfactory evidence. Guano, like common manure, con- 
tains ali the elements of plants, and, with perhaps the 
exception of potash, soda, and carbonaceous matter, in the 
right proportion required by most plants. If by the con- 
tinued use of guano the soil should become deficient in 
potash and soda, a few bushels of unleached ashes per acre 
would supply the deficiency, and if it becomes deficient in 
carbonaceous matter, turn under a crop of clover. In fact, 
apply the ashes and plaster to the clover, which they will 
greatly benefit, turn in the clover, and there will be no 
danger of impoverishing your soil by the use of guano. 

In saying this, we do not say that the use of Peruvian 
guano will be profitable. That is a question the answer 
te which must depend on the price of wheat. If wheat is 
worth $1.50 per bushel, the use of Peruvian guano will 
be profitable; if only 75 cents, it would hardly pay,—un- 
less on soils that without guano would not produce more 
than four or five bushels per acre. 





Wit you or some of your correspondents give us the 
botanical name of pea-nuts; also, some information in 
regard to their cultivation ? (a) 

Vill gypsum incorporated with fermenting manure 
prevent the escape of ammonia? (4) 

Do gypsum and ashes, when mixed, have any effect 
upon each other, chemieally ? (ce) 

I beg leave to differ with an assertion made in the June 
number of the Furmer, namely, that bones can not be dis- 
solved by moistened ashes. Had the writer of that article 
been with me at the time I received the June number of 
the Furmer, I could have shown him a small yo pe of 
bones reduced to a jelly by the use of strong oak ashes. 
Large, hard bones, require some time to dissolve, but 
they will dissolve eventually. (¢@) M. Garnsey. 

(a) The pea-nut, or pindar, (Arachis hypogea), like the 
pea and bean, is a leguminous plant. Of its cultivation 
we know but little, and should be glad if some of our cor- 
respondents who have raised it would give us the desired 
information. It is grown to a considerable extent in the 
Southern States, and yields on good soil from 60 to 75 
bushels of nuts per acre. The seeds are planted in rows 
about a foot apart each way. As soon as the flowers ap- 
pear, the vines are earthed up from time to time, so as to 
keep them chiefly within the ground. 

(6) It will not. If the gypsum was dissolved in water, 
it would do so. Read the article on Manures in the Ruraé 
Annual for 1858. 

(c) If they were both dissolved in water, they would be 
mutually decomposed, carbonate of lime and sulphate of 
potash being formed. In the dry state, as generally used 
for manure, probably no change takes place — certainly 
not to any considerable extent. It requires 400 lbs. ot 
water to dissolve one lb. of gypsum. 

(d) Strong ashes may remove the gelatine of the bones, , 
and convert it into a jelly, and the bones might crumble 
to pieces; but they would not be dissolved — the phosphate 
of lime of the bones would still be insoluble. 


Grarrs rrom Dwarr Pear Tress, &c.—(J. T. Ser- 
GEaxt.) You can cut buds or scions from your Dwarf 
trees, and bud or graft them on the Pear stock. The par- 
ticular kind of stock does not affect the variety of fruit 
which is worked on it, to any appreciable extent. 

Meahan’s Hand Book of Ornamentat Trees is the best 
small and concise work on the description and propaga- 








) Peruvian guano is as good a manure as can be ob-! 


tion of ornamental trees. Price 75 cents. 
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Best Varretizes OF Dwarr Pears FOR A SMALL GaR- 
pen.—(S. S. Sargeant.) Summer sorts—Bloodgood, Bart- 
lett, Dearborn’s Seedling, Tyson. Autumn sorts—Beurre 
Diel, Belle Lucrative, Duchesse d’Angouleme, White Do- 
yenne, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Steven’s Genesee, 
Swan’s Orange. Winter sorts—Beurre d’Aremberg, Eas- 
ter Beurre, Beurre gris d’hiver Noveau, Glout Morceau, 
Vicar of Winkfield. 

Trauian Rye-Grass.—(S. S. Sargeant.) On very rich 
land, and in a suitable climate, Italian rye-grass will pro- 
duce an enormous crop. We have seen it growing near 
New York, but we believe it does not stand the winters in 
this section. We should be glad if our readers who have 
raised it would give us their experience. 





Driturnc Waeat.—I wish to get the experience of your 
readers on one important question. Is wheat the better 
for being drilled in than sown broadcasi on sandy land ? 
Most of our wheat land in Michigan is sand or gravelly 
loam. We have not had much experience with drills in 
this country. J. C.—Quincy, Mich. 


Witt some of your horticulturists tell me, through the 
Genesee Farmer, whether buds will succeed if set on wood 
of one, two, or more years’ growth, or must they invaria- 
pod be inserted in the growth of the present season? D.— 

ates. 





Cement Cettar Botrtom.—Will some one who has had 
experience, inform me how to make a first-rate cement 
ar bottom? Would it be best to cover the sides with 
cement, or only the bottom? C. N. Hows.—Jiomer, N. Y. 





Foor Ror 1x Saeep. —I would like to have some cor- 
respondent of the Furmer give the cause and cure of the 
disease in sheep, called’ Foot Rot, and also state whether 
it is contagious. W. Browy.—Clark Co., Ohio. 

ee 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c, 


THE LIVES AND TIMES CF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By Hunry Fuianpers. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincorr & Co, 185s. 


This is a work which it is unnecessary to recommend. 
Well written biographical sketches are always interesting, 
and those of such eminent men as the Chief Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States will be perused 
with unflagging attention and pleasure. The work con- 
sists of two large, handsome volumes. The first contains 





the lives of Joun Jay and of Joun Ruriepae, the second |: 


those of Wiitu1am Cusnine, Otiver Evtsworrtn, and Jonn 
MarsHAtt. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT, Religious and Philosophical, gath- 
ered from Old Authors. New York: Sranrorp & DE.isser. 





This is a handsome book, of about 250 pages, filled with 
short and striking extracts from such writers as Arthur 
Warwick, Jeremy Collier, Owen Feltham, Bishop Hall, 
Thomas Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne, John Donne, Francis 
Quarles, Jeremy Taylor, Pascal, Fenelon, Foster, Goethe, 
Cecil, Louth, Chalmers, Bolinbroke, Burke, and a score of 
others, whose thoughts are indeed pearls, and cannot be 
too often presented to the mind. 
oorenar. OF THE UNINED STATES AGRICULTURAL 


OCIETY FOR 1857. Edited by Ben. Purtey Poorer, Sec- 
retary of the Society. Washington, D.C. 1853. 


This number of the Journr/ is perhaps the best yet pub- 
lished by the Society. Although it contains little matter 
that has not been previously given to the public through 
the press, yet it is desirable to have it in such a convenient 
form for tuture reference. 








MEADOW BROOK. By Mrs. M on 
rs. Mary J. H 

Homestead on the Hill Side,” “Lena Rivers” ater oy 
Sunshine,” ete. New York: C.M.Saxtox. 1957 78 
This is an interesting story in the form of an ana: 

raphy of a New England farmer’s daughter. We ban 

pleasing descriptions of the quiet life of a New 
village; of aristocratic society in Boston; of g fame, 
life in Western New York; and finally, of life on 8 sou, 
ern plantation. The story is well told, well Written, gi 
well worth reading. 

A NEW LIFE OF SUMMERFIELD. By Wiuux yy, 
LETT. “SUMMERFIELD was not a man of every day; én 
ee vo ae in = me ~~ a flame - will demas 
longer liv an himself.”"—ontgomery. Phi " 
B. Lirprxncott & Co. 1858. . ladelpia 
We are glad to see a new life of this zealous ani 4 

quent Methodist minister, called for. It is a most inte. 

esting work, which no christian can read without hari 
his zeal and energies awakened, and his “inner ji 
strengthened. 

LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ, (Countess of Landi 


a Autobiography. New York: Rupp & Cuy 
Ton. 1 


This is quite a readable book, and will undoubtedly by 
a great sale. Besides the Autobiography, there isaly. 
ture each on Beautiful Women, Gallantry, Heroing ¢ 
History, Comic Aspects of Love, Wits and Woma¢ 
Paris, and on Romanism. Price, prepaid by mail, $1, 











AQUARELLES, or § r Sketches. 
New York: Sranrorp & De.isser. 1 


An illustrated poem, designed to show up the forms mi 
follies of modern fashionable life at such watering play 
as Newport, Sharon, and Saratoga. 


By Sauve, Gem 


URSULA: A Tale of Country Life. 
Herbert.” “Ivors,” &c. In two volumes, 
AppietTon & Co. 1853. 


LILY WHITE: A Romance. By Epwarp Goopwm. Pik 
delphia: J. B. Lippincotr & Co. 1858. 


-——_—_ @ 
New Advertisements this Month. 


Railway Horse Powers, Threshers, &c.—@. Westinghou! 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Delano’s Independent Tooth Hay and Grain Rake—D. Lat 
reth & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5,000 Agents Wanted—Ephraim Brown, Lowell, Mass 
Wagener’s Seed Harvester—J. A. Wagener, New York Ci. 
Old Dominion Coffee Pot — Arthur, Burnham, & Gilroy, Phils 
delphia, Pa. 
Profitable Employment — Robert Sears, New York City. 
Durham Bull for sale —C. N. Bement, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 
Partner or Agent Wanted — Post Master, Port Royal, Va 
American School Institute—Smith, Woodman, & Co, Se 
York City. 
Educational Herald —Smith, Woodman, & Co., N. York Gj 
Agricultural and Literary Lecturer —James 0. Miller, Me 
gomery, N. Y. 
1,000 Agents Wanted —C. P,. Whitten, Lowell, Mass. 
U. 8. Tent and Flag Manufactory—Jas. Field, Rochester, 3! 


By the author of “Am 
New York: ) 

















ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the Farmer, must be received as eat)! 
the 10th of the previous month, and be of sueh a characters! 
be of interest to farmers. Tzr“s—Two Dollars for every 
dred words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 





PFERS CORN-HUSKING MACHINE. #5 50.—AGES® 
WANTED to solicit orders in every town and counij- 
Terms unusually liberal. Address 


J. PERKINS & 





West Killingly, Cow 


June, 1858.—2t 
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A 
July, 1958.—1t*$5 


J. A. WAGENER’S 


SEED HARVESTER, 


Patentep May 24ru, 1853, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS TO 1853, 


Will ane ae wate to beat 
t 


ABILITY, SIMPLICITY AND 
DURABILITY, 


and 
EASE OF ACTION. 


Warranted to do the work in 
best manner, clean and neat, and 
with speed. 
J. A. WAGENE 
No. 7 Beekman street, New York, Nassau Bank Building. 





THE “OLD DOMINION” 
cOoOFTF E FB Pro T.' 
HOUSANDS of this new Coffee Pot have already been sold, 

T and the demand from all parts of the United States is rapidly 
on the increase. Wherever introduced, it has given the most 
complete satisfaction. 
THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 
Makes better coffee than it is possible to obtain in any other way, 
because, by an ingenious but simple arrangement, the house- 
keeper may Doil her coffee for any length of time without loss of 
groma, thus securing all the elements of the coffee in their natu- 
ral and proportional combinations. 


THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 
Gives a healthy beverage. Nervous, dyspeptic, and bilious per- 
ons, Who had not dared to use coffee for years, have been able to 
drink their favorite beverage again when made in this new boiler, 
and without an occurrence of any of the old unpleasant conse- 
quences. It is healthy, because, by the use of a condenser, evapo- 
ration is prevented, and the coffee can be boiled Jong enough to 
release aii the natural elements of the berry, and get them in just 
proportion in the beverage. 


THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 
Is the most economical, for, nothing being lost by evaporation in 
boiling, one-fourth less coffee is required ; while the beverage is 
stouger, more fragrant, and more delicious. 


THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 
Never fails to do its work right. Cook can not spoil your eup of 
coffee by neglect or forgetfulness, after she has placed the boiler 
oa the stove or range. 


THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT 
Is manufactured under the patent for the United States by 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM, & GILROY, 
117 & 119 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Also, manufacturers for the United States, of ARTHUR’S 
CELEBRATED PATENT AIR-TIGHT, SELF-SEALING 
CANS AND JARS. 

For sale by dealers in Housekeeping articles, and a 


generally, uly—1t. 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

MEASE TO READ THIS!—Agents wanted!— Extra in- 

ducements for 1858! All persons IN WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT will at once receive our Catalogue of Books, prepaid, by 
forwarding us their address. Particular attention is requested to 
the liberal offers we make to all persons engaging in the sale of 
our Large Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with 
about One Thousand Engravings. On receipt of the established 
price, Six Dollars, the Pictorial Family Bible, with a well-bound 
Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forwarded by ex- 
press, at our risk and expenee, to any central town or village in 
the United States, excepting those of California, Oregon, or Texas. 
Our books are sold only by canvassers, and are well known to be 

















the most saleable. Address, postpaid, 
OBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
July, 1858.—1t No. 181 William Street, New York. 








FOR SALE. 

TS Short-Horned Durham Bull “Frank,” bred by I. F. 

Sheafe, Esq., New Hamburg, Dutchess county, N.Y. He was 
three years old last April, is froma good milking stock, has 
proved a good stock getter, and would be a valuable animal to 
eross with native cows. As we have no further use for him, he 
will be sold at a bargain. For further particulars, apply to 

July—2t Cc. N. BEMENT, Springside, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


PARTNER OR AGENT WANTED! 


i fe every town and county, to act in connection with the adver- 
tiser in the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS, which is condneted 
._& Nkw PLAN, 80 as to be permanent, honorable, and lucrative. 








offer of his services as a 


MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
No. 346 Broadway—Supplies Schools 
and Families with petent h 
and Tutors and Governesses, Schools with 
Pupils, and Teachers with Positions. 
PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
can obtain Circulars and complete inform- 
ation connected with Schools, without 
char; Wanted, a PRINCIPAL for a 
Southern Boarding School, a competent 
Teacher of Music and Painting. Also, a 
Governess, to go Weat. Teachers wishing 
to obtain Southern and Western engage- 
ments, should address us immediately. 
SMITH, WOODMAN, & OO,, 
Jy 1t ex 346 Broadway, New York. 


HE EDUCATIONAL HERALD—Is 
a monthly journal devoted to Educa- 
tion and the interests of Schools, Teachers, 
and Pupils. Every Teacher should have 
it. Price 50 cents per annum; 8 copies $1. 
Specimen copies sent upon application. 
SMITH, WOODMAN, & €O., 
Jy 1t ex $46 Broadway, New York. 


JAMES 0. MILLER, 

O*. Montgomery, Orange county, N. Y., known as the “ Oran 
County Farmer,” grateful for past patronage. renews the 

turer at Agricultural Fairs, and before 

Literary Clubs, upon “ Progressive Agriculture,” “ Horticulture,” 

“The Science of Making Homes Happy,” “ Charity,” “ Truth,” 


and “ Faith.” 
TERMS MODERATE. 


The Leeture of the “Orange County Farmer,” at Clinton Hall, 
last night, wasone of the best treats of the season. Mr. Miller isa 
young man who only needs to be still better known to become 
still more popular, for he speaks upon his favorite topics with the 
vigor and fervor of a devotee.—WV. Y. Daily Times, jy 1t* 


1 AGENTS WANTED.—For 
5 jy at* c. P. WHI 














rticulars, send stamp. 
EN, Lowell, Mass. 








-_ 
U. 8. TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY, 
‘No. 12, Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y. 
4AVING purchased the entire stock of Tents and Flags for- 
merly owned by E. C. Williams, I am pomperet to rent the 
same at reasonable rates, for Agricultural Fairs, Military Encamp- 
ments, Camp Meetings, Conferences, &c., &c. 

I will also manufacture, on short notice, Tents, Flags, Awnings, 

Bags, and everything pertaining to this branch of business. 

83 





Salary $1,000 a year. or an interest in the business, 


y 1t* Address POST MASTER, Port Royal, Va. 


Addre JAMES FIELD, 
July, 1858.—3t* Box 701, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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RAILWAY 











AS IMPROVED BY 
wiBerTrintGgGHovs SB & © O.->, 
And Manufactured by them at Schenectady, N. Y. 


G. 





E have made improvements in these Machines which make 
them superior to any other Machines of this class in use. 

THE HORSE POWER is improved bya peculiar construction 
of the chain, which causes it to keep uniformly tight, and run as 
emoothly around the circle at the ends as over the straight ways, 
when drawn up properly by draw screws in front of the power. 
We fasten the gearing on our powers in such a manner that it 
can not work loose and come off. The gearing is conveniently 
ehanged from one side of the power to the other, and different 
motions may be obtained bya change of wheels. In most powers 
of this kind, horses are obliged to walk very fast to give proper 
motion to the cylinder. We have ours geared so that the horses 
may walk slow and give a sufficient motion to the cylinder, 1% 
miles per hour being fast enongh for threshing dry grain. This is 
considered important, as horses should walk slow in overcoming 
an elevation. We make One, Two, and Three Horse Powers 
of this kiad, the One and Two Horse being such as are suitable 
for farmers’ own use, in threshing, sawing wood, ete. 

The THREE HORSE POWER is a new thing, 
never having been introduced toa great extent. It is suitable for 
those who make threshing their business, and is capable of driving 
a Thresher and Winnower to thresh from 200 to 400 bushels of 
wheat per day, when well managed. It is fully equal to the best 
Six Horse Lever Power in use. 

OVERSHOT THRESHERS have been used to a great extent, 
and driven by One and Two Horse Powers. One great objection 
te them has been their throwing grain and dust into the feeder’s 
face. We have effectually remedied this defect by an arrange- 
ment patented by us. he teeth or spikes of the cylinder are 
fastened in by a screw and nut on the inside, which prevents their 
flying out, and are easily replaced when broken off. The bear- 
ings in which the cylinder shaft runs (also those of the Horse 
Power) are constructed so that they may be kept uniformly oiled 
without waste of oil, and thus prevent the heating or wearing of 
shaft and boxes. A Ratchet Pulley is put upon the cylinder shaft, 
which enables the Horse Power to be stopped instantly, without 
throwing off the belt. it is considered a great convenience ‘by 
those who have used machines with and without one. 

Our SEPARATOR has a Straw Shaker attached, which makes 
it one of the best Machines for ey grain from the straw: 
and in separating Clover from the straw, is particularly efficient. 

COMBINED TIRESHERS AND WINNOWERS, for Rail- 
way Powers, have been brought considerably into use, and we 
have introduced them to some extent in connection with our Two 
Hlorse Powers. 

Most Machines of this kind are liable to carry over considerable 
grain in the straw, but we have in ours a wire separator (patent- 
ed) which will allow less grain to be wasted in this manner than 
eny other Machine _ It is an Overshot Thresher, and, properly 
managed, will thresh full as much, and do the work better than 
any other Machine of this class, The amount it will thresh de- 
— much upon the grain, but will probadly be from 100 to 200 

ushels of wheat, and from 250 to 350 bushels of oats; yet double 
these amounts have been done. 

We make LARGE UNDERSHOT THTRESUERS AND WIN- 
NOWERS, calculated for Six to Ten Horse Lever Powers, which 
have been in use, and made by us several years. They have 
been well liked wherever used. 

Our CLOVER MACHINES hull and clean the seed at thesame 
time, and may be driven with a Two Horse Power. The quantity 


We make CIRCULAR WOOD SAWS, for sawing either 
or short wood; also, DRAG SAWS for sawing logs, and POW. 
ERS for churning with a dog or sheep. 

All the above named Machines are made in a substantial an 
workmanlike manner, and we warrant them to suit the purchase 
when fairly tried, or they may be returned and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 

We give a few of the many Testimonials we have received in 
regard to the working of our Machines, and wouid ask those who 
wish to purchase, to make further inquiry of us, or call and se 
our Machines. _—_— 
Leyden CENTER, IIL, 10th Nov., 1851. 
Messrs. G. Westrncnovse & Co.: 

I have received the Machine ordered, all right, but too laiew 
do 1auch this season, 

I tried it, and it operated first rate. All who have seen itaé 
mire it much. Many supposed thém to be regular horse killers, 
and seemed surprised to see my horses work it without apparent 
fatigue. I think your Machines will take well. 

Respectfully, yours, WM. H. GALLUP. 


Conquest, N. Y., 22d Feb’y, 1858. 
Messrs. G. WestinGuovuse & Co.: 

I presume you have been expecting to hear from me in relation 
to the Three Horse Power, Clover Huller, and Thresher and Sep 
arator. I will say that they work first rate, and the man that runs 
them says he has never seen a cut seed in the seed boxes of the 
Clover Mill. It hulls at the rate of one bushel in ‘25 minutes, dry 
chaff; but we have a great deal of wet clover to get out. 
quantities are stacked out, and some of it is wet nearly to 
ground. We use but two horses to thresh the clover, but when 
we hull it we put on three. 

With the Two Horse Power Thresher and Winnower, I have 
threshed and cleaned from 40 to 70 bushels of oats per hour, and 
it did the work throughout the nearest to perfection of any Me 
chine I ever saw, and such is the verdict of all who have seen it 
run. B. M. CLOSE. 





RUSSELVILLE, Tenn., 28th July, 1957. 
Messrs. G. Westrncnovuse & Co.: 

Dear Sire—I have just been witnessing the operation of your 
Threshing Machine, the one consigned to Joun W. Brw ey, d 
this place. There were several persons present, all of whom pro- 
nounced it the best Machine they had seen. 

BENJANIN SHERWOOD. 

This was a Thresher and Winnower combined, driven with ow 
Two Horse Power; and ina conversation had with a partner of 
Mr. Bewxry, in December last, he stated that he had threshed 
360 bushels of wheat in one day, and at another time a bushel of 
wheat every fifty seconds, 


PRICES. 


Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator (26-inch cylinder) $10 
Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator (30-inch cylinder) 165 
For One Horse Power Thresher and Separator. ..........+++ 138 











they will hull depends upon the quality of the chaff and the con- | 
dition it isin. They have given general satisfaction where used. 








For Three Horse Power..........- Gibindaienibe ant whenine 140 
For Two Iorse Power. ; : 115 
eee eee #0 
For Two Horse Power Thresher and Winnower.........-.-+ 240 
For Thresher and Winnower (for Two Horse Power).....-- 1% 
For Large Thresher and Winnower................eee0+008 140 
For Thresher and Separator (26-inch cyiinder)..... .....+++ 45 
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for Thresher and Separator (30-inch cylinder).............+ 2 
eee 000 0009469.00000000000000000 
~ Gover Mo Saw (24-inch Saw, Railway Table,)..... . 4 
Fa (sreular Wood Saw (24-inch Saw, Slide Table)......... st 
Por Drag Saw, for cutting logs..........-.. AER ON 32 
For Dog Power, for ChUIDING,.......2 0 see eeeeereecececcees pi 
ly, 1858.—I8 





FOR THE HARVEST OF 1858. 
{he best Combined Reaping and Mowing Machine in 
use, as endorsed by the United States 
Agricultural Society. 














Manny’s Patent with Wood’s Improvement. 
is with much pleasure and renewed confidence, that I offer 
ys machine to the Farmers for the coming harvest, with all 
is improvements and increased high reputation as a combined 
Machine and single Mower. ‘The large sale the past season, and 
success at the National Trial of Harvest Implements at Syra- 
case in July last, where it was awarded one Gold and two Silver 
Medals, is conclusive to every unprejudiced farmer that it is the 
most approved machine of the kind in use, and the subscriber 
to say that they will be perfect and complete in workman- 
ship and material, and are offered to them on terms accommodat- 
ing and suited to the times. With each machine will be furnished 
two seythes, two extra guards, two extra sections, onc extra pinion, 
and wrench. 
Warranted capable of cutting from 19 to 15 acres of grass or 
grin per day, in a workmanlike manner. 
Price of Machines as heretofore. The Combined Machine 
varies in price according to width of cut and its adaptation in 
ge and strength, to different sections of the country, from $125 to 
$150, delivered here on the cars, 
Price of Single Mower, steel bar,............-+++++- $115.00 
WALTER A. WOOD, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
May, 1858,—tf Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
DELANO’S INDEPENDENT TOOTH 
HAY AND GRAIN RAKE. 


: Rake has given universal satisfaction wherever it has 
been introduced. The ease and facility with which the hay 
may be placed in winrows, or bunched or cocked preparatory to 
loading, with entire freedom from dost; its superiority as a glean- 
@; the adaptation of the teeth to all surfaces, however irregular; 
ste qualities which commend the Delano Rake, and must ulti- 
mately bring it into exclusive use. In short, it is as greatly supe- 
thor to the revolver or any other, a3 the revolver was, when first 
intoduced, to the hand rake. We know of farmers who harvest 
their entire crop of hay by the use of the Delano Rake and the 
fork alone, po hand rake being needed in the field. Price, com- 
Plede, 825. 


SELF-ADJUSTING HAY ELEVATOR, 
or Holsting Fork. 

By the use of this simple and low-priced apparatus, a two-horse 
Wagou-load may be unluaded and deposited in the mow, just 
Where itis needed, within ten minutes; and if unusual exertion 
be made, to avoid a threatened storm, in half that time, the work- 
men being fresh and ready for re-loading. 
Those manufactured by us are of improved constrnction. We 
860 mannfacture the Anti-Friction Blocks to accompany the 
Forks. As these Blocks can not take fire, they are therefore 

¢heaper than the common low-priced blocks. 
Price of Hay Elevator, $8; Anti-Friction Blocks, 5 per set. 


Manufactured and for sale by 
D. LANDRETH & SON, Agricultural Warehonse, 
Nos. 21 & 23 South Sixth St, Philadelphia. 


LANDRETH'S RURAL REGISTER AND ALMANAC, 
hed annually, containing a monthly calendar for the Farm, 
en and Greenhouse, furnished gratis to a applicants, 


























KETCHUM’S COMBINED HARVESTER FOR 1858. 
= improvements on this celebrated Machine for 1858 will 

render it the most desirable machine ever offered to the 
public. Amorig these sugpevemente are the following :— 

Ist. An expanding Reel, very simple and ingeniously arran; 

80 as to be readily attached, and is propelled by the main shi 

2d. A new, — and well-braced guard, which will not clog. 
$d. An adjustable Roller with a lever, by which the driver, 
while in his seat, can elevate the finger-bar and hold it in an 
desired position, for transportation, to pass over obstructions, an: 
to aid in backing or turning corners. 

4th. A Roller in the outer shoe, on which the finger-bar rests, 
—— obviates all side draft and very much lessens the direct 

r 
The stmupte Mowers have wrought-iron frames, with all the 
other improvements except a Reel. With these improvements 
the draft of the Ketcivm machine is as light as any machine 
known, and by the test with the Dynamometer at Syracuse, by the 
J, 8. Ag. Society last July, the draft of the reaper was more than 
one-quarter less than any other of the 13 Reapers on trial. This 
result is obtained by enlarging the main wheel for Reaping, which 
lessens the motion of the knives and the actual draft of the machine 
fully one-quarter. 

‘The VERY BEST MATERIAL is used throughout, and no pains or 
money are spared to made the Kercuum Macuing what the 
farmer necds. 

Sample machines.can be seen at all the principal places, and 
persons are invited to examine them before buying any other— 
remembering that THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CITEAPEST, 

Manufactured by R. L. HOWARD, Buffalo, N. Y., 

May, 1858—8t (Near N. Y. Central Depot on Chicago st) 


- 





COTE DES NEIGES NURSERIES, 
MONTREAL C, £. 
Re FIR Seed, or Ralm of Gilead, $1 per pound. 
Hemlock Spruce, #2 per,pound. 
Warranted fresh and sound. 
European Sweet Briar, fur Rose Stocks, two years, 85 per 1,000 
European Ash, two years, #5 per 1,000. 
Acer campestre, English Maple, two years, $5 per 1,000. 
The Sweet Briar takes the bud freely for Rose Stocks, and is 
offered at ono-tenth of the price of Manetti Stocks. 
WM. BROWN, Nurseryman, 
May, 1958—8t Moxtreal, C. FE. 


ALBANY TILE WORKS. 
Corner Clinton Avenue and Knox Sts., Albany, N.Y, 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, being the most extensive manufacturers 
of Draining Tile in the United States, have on hand, in large 
or small quantities, for Land Draining, Sole and Horse-shoe Tile, 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard burned, and 
over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Cartage free. 
C. & W. MoCAMMON. Albany, N. ¥, 
Dama & Co., Agents, Utica. 
April—t& 


Jas. WaLker & Co., Agents, Schenectady. 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, AND AGRICULTURISTS, 

JAUL BOSSANGE, Agent for LOUIS LEROY, of the Gzranp 

Janpin, Angers, France, begs to announce that he is now 
fully prepared to execute all orders for Fruit, Forest, and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, &c. 

Catalogues of the prices current, embracing shipping and in- 
surance charges, and all other needful information, may be had 
(gratis) on application to PAUL BOSSANGE, 

June, 1858. 20 Beekman street, New York. 

A LONGETT, 
No. 84 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
EALER in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Super- 
phosphate of Lime, and Bone Dust. 
November 1, 1857.—ly. 


5,000 42 


AGENTS WANTED—T» sell four new inventions. 
all other similar agencies. Send four stam 


Agents have made over $24,000 on yy than 
ge P 
particulars, gyatis. EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 














July, 1853.—2t, 


and get 
July, 1858, —3t* 
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Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England, 
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NEW YORK, |PHILADELP’IA,) ROCHESTER, CHICAGO, TORONTO, |LONDOoY 
June 26th. June 26th. June 29th. June 26th. June 26th. June oi, 
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